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PREFACE 


By Senator J. W. Fulbright, Chairman 
Committee on Foreign Relations 


In January of 1958 the Committee on Foreign Relations decided to 
undertake a review of conditions and trends in the world and of the 
policies and programs of the United States with respect thereto. That 
review grew, in part at least, out of the concern of the committee over 
the impact which Soviet scientific achievements might have upon our 
relations with the rest of the world. 

From time to time throughout the spring of 1958, the committee 
held public hearings on U.S. policies respecting the Far East, the Near 
East, south Asia, Africa, Europe, Latin America, and Canada. Those 
hearings were limited in nature and served primarily to focus atten- 
tion on the principal policies and problems of the United States in 
its relations with the rest of the world. For the most part, the hear- 
ings were limited to receiving testimony from the principal officers 
of the Department of State concerned with various geographic parts 
of the world. The committee also sought the testimony of selected 
nongovernmental witnesses with special knowledge of the areas under 
examination. 

The hearings during the spring of 1958, the focus given to our 
relations with Latin America as a result of Vice President Nixon’s 
visit there, and, lastly, the then critical situation in the Middle East, 
all contributed to the committee’s belief that the time had come for an 
exploration in depth of U.S. foreign policies throughout the world. 

As a consequence of these factors, the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, in an executive session on May 20, 1958, authorized its Sub- 
committee on American Republics Affairs to undertake a study of 
United States-Latin American relations. At the same time, the com- 
mittee established a special subcommittee consisting of Senators 
Green, Fulbright, Wiley, and Hickenlooper, and directed it to explore 
the feasibility and desirability of a broad study of U.S. foreign policy 
throughout the world. 

Subsequently, this subcommittee reported to the full Committee 
on Foreign Relations that it was feasible and desirable that the com- 
mittee undertake such a study of foreign policy. It was felt a study 
of this nature might serve to develop fresh ideas and approaches to 
the foreign policy of the Nation and lead to a better national under- 
standing of international problems and to more efficient and effective 
administration of our international operations. 

On July 15, 1958, the Committee on Foreign Relations voted to 
report to the Senate a resolution authorizing the study. The Senate 
adopted this resolution (S. Res. 336, 85th Cong., 2d sess.) on July 31, 
1958. The resolution authorized the Committee on Foreign Relations 
to ‘‘make a full and complete study of U.S. foreign policy.”” Without 
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limiting the scope of the study authorized, the committee was in- 
structed to direct its attention to the following subjects: 

1. The concepts which govern the relations of the United States 
with the principal nations and geographic areas of the world, 
and the policies by which these concepts are pursued; 

2. The present state of the relations of the United States with 
the principal nations and geographic areas of the world; 

3. The administration and coordination of policies and pro- 
grams by the Department of State and such other departments 
and agencies of the executive branch which engage in substantial 
activities abroad; and 

4. The relationship of other policies and activities of the Gov- 
ernment and private activity which exert a significant influence 
on the relations of the United States with the rest of the world. 

In the conduct of its study, the committee was authorized to “‘use 
the experience, knowledge, and advice of private organizations, 
schools, institutions, and individuals * * *” and to “enter into con- 
tracts for this purpose.’’ It was directed to complete its study by 
June 1960, and not to exceed $300,000 was made available to meet the 
expenses of the committee. The committee was authorized to con- 
tinue this study by the terms of Senate Resolution 31 (86th Cong., 
lst sess.). 

Shortly after Senate Resolution 336 was adopted by the Senate, 
Senator Green, then chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, designated me to serve as chairman of an executive committee, 
consisting of Senators Sparkman, Hickenlooper, and Aiken, which 
was given the responsibility for directing and coordinating the study. 

On September 16 and 17, 1958, the executive committee discussed 
with a group of distinguished private citizens the general problems 
involved and the most advantageous approaches to them. Taking 
part in these discussions, besides the members of the executive com- 
mittee, were Robert Bowie of Harvard University, former Ambassa- 
dor William G. Bullitt, Robert Calkins of the Brookings Institution, 
John Cowles of the Minneapolis Star & Tribune, William Diebold of 
the Council on Foreign Relations, Henry Luce of Time-Life, Inc., 
Walter Millis of the Fund for the Republic, and Dean Rusk of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

Following these meetings the executive committee developed its 
plans and announced on October 15 that it was prepared to invite 
private research organizations and institutions to submit proposals 
on a series of 15 studies which the committee expected to have under- 
taken in connection with its examination of foreign policy. As a re- 
sult of this announcement, the committee received over 50 proposals 
from organizations and institutions interested in undertaking one or 
more of these studies. 

On January 5, 1959, the executive committee met again to consider 
the proposals which had been received and decided which organiza- 
tions and institutions should be asked to undertake studies for the 
committee. Set forth below are the titles of the studies being under- 
taken and the names of the organizations and institutions responsible 
for these studies. 
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STUDIES 


The Nature of Foreign Policy and the Role of the United States in the World. 
Council on Foreign Relations, Inc., 58 East 68th Street, New York, N.Y. 
(Published as Study No. 7 on November 25, 1959.) 

The Operational Aspects of U.S. Foreign Policy. Maxwell Graduate School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. (Published 
as Study No. 6 on November 11, 1959.) 

The Principal Ideological Conflicts, Variations Thereon, Their Manifestations, 
and Their Present and Potential Impact on the Foreign Policy of the United 
States. Center for International airs, Harvard University, 6 Divinity 
Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. (Published as Study No. 10 on January 17, 1960.) 

Worldwide and Domestic Economic Problems and Their Impact on the Foreign 
Policy of the United States. Corporation for Economic and Industrial Re- 
search, Inc., 1200 Jefferson Davis Highway, Arlington, Va. (Published as 
Study No. 1 in August 1959.) 

Foreign Policy Implications for the United States of Economic and Social Con- 
ditions in Lesser Developed and Uncommitted Countries. Center for Inter- 
national Studies, Messaattinatts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

Possible Developments in Military Technology, Their Influence on Strategic 
Doctrine, and the Impact of Such Developments on U.S. Foreign Policy. 
Washington Center of Foreign Policy Research, the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, 1906 Florida Avenue NW. Washington, D.C. (Published as Study No. 8 
on December 6, 1959.) 

Possible Nonmilitary Scientific Developments and Their Potential Impact on 
Foreign Policy Problems of the United States. Stanford Research Institute, 
Menlo Park, Calif. (Published as Study No. 2 in September 1959.) 

The Role of Multilateral Organizations in the Formulation and Conduct of U.S. 
Foreign Policy. The Brookings Institution, 722 Jackson Place NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. (Published as Study No. 9 on January 13, 1960.) 

Formulation and Administration of U.S. Foreign Policy. The Brookings Insti- 
tution, 722 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D.C. (Published in Study No. 9 
on January 13, 1960.) 

U.S. Foreign Policy in Western Europe. Foreign Policy Research Institute, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. (Published as Study No. 3 on 
October 15, 1959.) 

U.S. Foreign Policy in the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe. The Russian Insti- 
tute, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 

U.S. Foreign Policy in the Near East. Institute for Mediterranean Affairs, Inc., 
27 East 62d Street, New York, N.Y. 

U.S. Foreign Policy in South Asia. Conlon Associates, Ltd., 310 Clay Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. (Published in Study No. 5 on November 1, 1959.) 

US. cna Policy in Africa. Program of African Studies, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill. (Published as Study No. 4 on October 23, 1959.) 

U.S. Foreign Policy in the Far East and Southeast Asia. Conlon Associates, 
Ltd., 310 Clay Street, San Francisco, Calif. (Published in Study No. 5 on 
November 1, 1959.) 


Each of these organizations and institutions will submit a study to 
the committee. 

Broadly speaking, I hope these studies will supply essential back- 
ground to enable the Committee on Foreign Relations to accomplish 
the following basic purposes: 

1. Provide the Senate and the American people with a simple, 
understandable, and forthright statement of the basic foreign 
policy aims of the United States which reflects the motivations 
and aspirations of the American people; 

2. Identify those forces, domestic as well as foreign, which 
now or in the future may tend to frustrate or to promote the 
basic foreign policy aims of the United States; 

3. Suggest, and if possible, determine, feasible ways to deal 
with such forces so that they may promote the basic foreign 
policy aims of the United States; 
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4. Examine the impact of those forces and trends, foreign and 
domestic, upon the conduct of American foreign policy in the 
various geographic areas of the world; 

5. Examine the foreign policy decisionmaking machinery to 
determine whether it is of the maximum efficiency consistent 
with our democratic processes. 

At the January 5 meeting the executive committee also decided 
to send a letter to some 50 retired Foreign Service officers “‘to endeavor 
to obtain for the use of the committee the personal views of men of 
practical experience with respect to the foreign policy of the United 
States.”” Each of these retired Foreign Service officers was asked to 
give the committee his “general commentary on what is right with 
our policies, what is wrong with our policies, and what action (or 
inaction) might in your opinion best serve our interest in the future.” 

On June 15, 1959, the committee made public, in a summarized form 
and without personal attribution, the substance of the views of former 
members of the Foreign Service who responded to the letter. The 
views and attitudes expressed in that committee publication deserve 
the most careful consideration by officials in the executive branch of 
the Government, by my colleagues in the Senate, and by all citizens 
interested in the conduct of our foreign policy. 

The study printed in this volume, ‘United States Foreign Policy 
in the U.S. SR. and Eastern Europe,” is the 13th of the 15 principal 


studies the committee expects to publish. It was designed to help 
the committee find answers to subjects covered in an outline devel- 
oped in consultation between representatives of the committee and 
representatives of the Columbia-Harvard Research Group. A copy 
of the outline appears in the appendix (see pp. 79-80). 


I take this occasion to emphasize that the studies which are received 
will supply the committee with background material for consideration 
in preparing a final report to the Senate. The committee is, of course, 
free to accept or to reject the findings and recommendations of the 
organizations and institutions submitting studies. It is the function 
of the committee to evaluate the studies which are submitted. Prior 
to the preparation of a final report, the committee will hold public 
hearings to receive testimony ean all interested parties. In that 
way it will be possible for the committee to test the soundness of the 
findings and recommendations in these studies before reaching its 
own conclusions and submitting its final report to the Senate. 

In addition, I wish to emphasize that the committee is approaching 
this assignment in a nonpartisan manner, endeavoring to avoid transi- 
tory issues and to concentrate on the Yendacheatel forces at work 
within and without the United States which must be understood if 
our foreign policy is to serve the Nation. 





LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Co.umBia UNIVERSITY IN THE City or New York, 
Tue Russian INstItTUTE, 
New York, N.Y., December 7, 1959. 
Hon. J. W. Fuisrieat, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Futsricut: I take pleasure in transmitting here- 
with our report ‘U.S. Foreign Policy in the U.S.S.R. and Eastern 
Europe,” prepared for the Committee on Foreign Relations, pursuant 
to the provisions of Senate Resolution 336 (85th Cong., 2d sess.) and 
in accordance with our contract of February 20, 1959. 

The study was organized and prepared by a research group com- 
prising faculty members of Columbia and Harvard Universities. The 


text of the study has been largely written by the director of research 
for the project, Marshall D. Shulman, of Harvard University, who 
has been assisted by Alexander Dallin and myself, of Columbia Uni- 
versity. I should like here to express my warmest appreciation for 
Mr. Shulman’s eee to our undertaking. 


The drafting group has been greatly aided in planning, advice, and 
criticism by a panel comprising Abram Bergson, Harvard; Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, Harvard; Merle Fainsod, Harvard; William L. Langer, 
Harvard; Geroid T. Robinson, Columbia; and Thomas C. Shelling, 
Harvard. I should also like to acknowledge the research assistance 
and scholarly advice rendered by Jerry Hough, Herbert Levine, George 
Staller, Richard Lowenthal, and Alexander Erlich. Several scholars 
of the Rand Corp. have been good enough to read the draft manu- 
script. Responsibility for the views expressed rests, however, with 
the drafting group: Mr. Shulman, Mr. Dallin and myself. 

The Russian Research Center at Harvard and the Russian Institute 
of Columbia have been most generous is providing facilities and time 
for the preparation and processing of the study; [ am most grateful 
to their administrative staffs for editorial and clerical assistance. 

In conclusion may I express the hope that this study will serve the 
purposes for which it was undertaken. Our topic is a grave one, and 
we have not attempted to conceal its gravity. While we have not 
arrived at any easy answers, we trust that it will serve in some measure 
to define the problems more clearly and to indicate avenues of action 
for the United States. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Henry L. Roserts, Director. 
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UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY IN THE U.S.S.R. 
AND EASTERN EUROPE 


I. SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


In recent years, the nature of the problem presented by the Soviet 
Union has been changing in certain important respects. Ihe Soviet 
leadership, confident in the massive growth of the Soviet economy and 
technology, looks forward to a decisive increase in Soviet power and 
influence in the world. The Soviet problem needs to be understood 
not only in its military dimensions and as a problem of political and 
economic penetration in various parts of the world, but also as a chal- 
lenge to the way in which our society organizes the use of its human 
and material resources. 

Although the emphasis in current Soviet policy is upon “peaceful 
coexistence,’”’ Mr. Khreskehow has reminded us quite frankly that this 
line does not mean a suspension of the underlying conflict between our 
societies. This conflict grows out of the Soviet commitment to the 
transformation, sooner or later, by one means or another, of non- 
Communist states to “socialism’”’ and then “communism,” as the 
Soviet Union uses these words. 


Whether this source of conflict is moderated by recent changes 
within the Soviet Union is among the problems discussed in the report. 
The evidence seems to suggest that these internal changes are not 
likely, at least over the next decade or so, to lead to real normalization 
of Soviet relations with the rest of the world. Despite the possibility 
of crises, domestically and within the orbit, the position of the Soviet 
leadership es to remain strong and its commitment to Com- 


munist goals unimpaired. 

As a consequence, if present trends continue, a further increase of 
Soviet power and influence is to be expected. 

Dealing with the Soviet challenge should not become an exclusive 
preoccupation of American policy. While it is of vital importance 
that we steadily take the measure of the Soviet challenge, without 
becoming distracted by the day-to-day ups and downs of Soviet 
“atmospheric” changes, the central focus of our policy should be the 
politi rowth and economic improvement of the non-Communist 
world. This forward movement, inspired by a vision of democratic 
progress, is essential to the creation of a world environment favorable 
to the survival and development of free institutions. It is also the 
course of action most likely to lead to a modification of Soviet policies 
over the long run. 

Other recommendations which bear more directly upon our relation- 
ship with the Soviet Union include the following: 

tt is vital that the United States not allow an imbalance of military 
power to develop in the Soviet favor, not only in the interest of the 
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maintenance of peace, but also in order to protect the non-Communist 
world against a process of piecemeal disintegration. 

It is necessary that the United States and its allies be prepared to use 
a range of instrumentalities, military, political, and economic, to en- 
sure against the further extension of Soviet. power and influence. 

Coordinate with these measures, the United States should be con- 
tinuously prepared to explore through negotiation the settlement of 
outstanding problems between the Soviet Union and the non-Com- 
munist world, without either undue expectations or sterile pessimism. 

It would be an error to assume the infallibility of the Soviet system, 
and it should therefore also be a part of our outlook that we be con- 
tinuously alert to the opportunities presented by Soviet shortcomings 
and contradictions. 

Finally, there is the requirement on which all others depend: the 
development of a public understanding sufficiently informed and 
mature to be willing to support heavy costs and sacrifices without the 
stimulation of crises or bellicosity, without wild alternations between 
optimism and pessimism. This is the source of strength which would 
make it possible for a democratic society to preserve the essential 
qualities of its democratic life while it mounts the degree of mobiliza- 
tion necessary to deal with the mortal, and continuing, challenge of 
the Soviet system. 





Il. INTRODUCTION 
Beyond the Cold War 


This report is being written at a time when important differences 
of opinion are being debated on the conduct of our relations with the 
Soviet Union. The public mood appears to be one of weariness with 
the “cold war’ and uncertainty whether there is an alternative. 
Each day, the citizen finds himself criss-crossed with contradictory 
news and interpretations. And in the background is the bomb. 

Two principal tendencies can be discerned in the public debates. 
One position perceives significant changes in the Soviet Union and 
believes that the time is ripe for negotiation. The other warns 
against the perils of premature relaxation, and calls for constancy of 


—— 

though this report has its point of view, its purpose is, in the 
broadest sense of the word, education. The most important thing 
it tries to do is to set forth a way of looking at the problem. This is 
difficult enough, because it involves bringing into focus military 
political, and economic perspectives which are more often viewe 

singly than together. 

The problem of our relationship with the Soviet Union is so central 
to all aspects of our international and domestic affairs that it would 
be an impossible presumption to try to supply answers to all, or even 
most, of the questions involved. The first part of the report seeks 
to analyze five aspects of the problem which seem to be at the heart 
of the issue defined by the two conflicting tendencies described above. 
In each case it tries to identify the principal assumptions that are the 
main determinants of our attitudes, and to examine these assumptions 
2 the light of what is known about the Soviet Union and Eastern 

Curope. 

This part of the report is a synthesis of knowledge that is available 
to the public in open, unclassified sources. It makes use of the data 
of many specialists and scholars, but it seeks to present their findings 
in language clear to the nonspecialist. 

To some, it may seem that the picture has been too darkly drawn. 
The situation is full of unpredictable factors, and some may operate 
in our favor. But the report operates on the sound principle of 
planning in international affairs that it is easier to recover from a 
pleasant surprise than from any other kind. 

The second part of the report then suggests some of the implications 
for policy of these findings. By helping to clarify certain essential 
aspects of the problem, the report seeks to contribute to the hopeful 
current of fresh thought now gathering force, on how this Republic 
can do what needs to be done quietly and confidently, fulfilling its 
purposes in spite of the problems presented by the Soviet Union. 
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Ill. THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 
Chapter 1. What the Soviet Union Expects of the 1960’s 


Perhaps the best place to begin, in thinking about our relations with 
the Soviet Union, is with a clear understanding of what the Soviet 
leaders expect to happen in the world in the years immediately ahead, 
and what they intend Soviet policy to accomplish. This is not as 
obvious as it seems. Mr. Khrushchev and other Soviet leaders have 
tried to explain to us what they think is happening. In the spirit of 
a chess player who tells what he is going to do because he is certain 
his opponent is helpless to avert a checkmate, Mr. Khrushchev told 
us over and over again during his visit to the United States what he 
had meant by saying, “We will bury you.” So far, however, the 
people of the United States have not absorbed this information into 
their thinking and are far from having reflected an awareness of it 
in their national policy or their foreign policy. Mr. Khrushchev 
thinks that this is no accident, that our society is incapable of respond- 
ing to the conditions now existing in the world. This merely rein- 
forces his confidence that Soviet expectations will be realized. 

The single most essential fact about the outlook of the Soviet leaders 
is that they see the world in a process of transition, in which one social 
order has outlived its usefulness and is being replaced by a new one. 
This process they believe to be an inevitable one, determined by the 
“laws of history” but requiring their active aid. They identify the 
declining social order as “capitalism” or, in its advanced stages, 
‘{mperialism.” The rising new form of social and economic organ- 
ization they call “socialism,” or, in its ultimate development, ‘‘com- 
munism.” With characteristic vigor, Mr. Khrushchev has said: 
‘Capitalism is a worn-out mare while socialism is new, young and full 
of teeming energy.” In the Soviet view, the world is divided into 
two camps, one representing declining capitalism and the other rising 
socialism ; and between these two camps a fundamental and inevitable 
conflict exists. This conflict need not result in war, but whether it 
does or not depends primarily upon whether capitalism is graceful or 
stubborn about recognizing that it is outworn. Peacefully or not, the 
result is bound to be the worldwide triumph of “socialism,” that is, 
of the Soviet system. The next stage of history, already begun in 
the Soviet Union, will then be the transformation of “‘socialism” into 
“communism.” 

This is, in its simplest form, the nub of the problem. Of course, 
for our part, we do not agree with the way Mr. Khrushchev sets up 
the problem, nor with his use of words. In our view, what the Soviet 
system represents is not “socialism” as we understand the term, nor 
a representation of ‘‘working-class interests,” but a totalitarian state 
governed by a dictatorial party. From our point of view, the essential 

1 Speeeh at Tatabanya (Pravda, Apr. 9, 1958). ‘ 
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quality of our system is not “capitalism,” but freedom. But what 
matters here is to understand what the Soviet leaders mean when they 
use these words, and how they perceive the fundamental nature of 
the conflict. 

A question which is often argued is whether the Soviet leadership 
is motivated more by ideology or by practical considerations of na- 
tional power. Without resolving this question in its generalized 
form, it is possible to make the practical observation that since the 
worldwide triumph of “‘socialism’’ would mean that the Soviet Union 
would become the dominant world power, there is no conflict between 
Soviet national power considerations and the Marxist-Leninist view of 
the process of social transformation of the world—so long as “‘social- 
ism”’ is defined, as it is in Soviet ideology, as the rule of Communist 
parties acting on common principles and with the discipline of a single 
camp directed by the Soviet Union. What this approach to the 
problem emphasizes, however, is that the simplified image sometimes 
advanced in the West of the Soviet leadership as a group of con- 
spirators out to rule the world by military conquest or by plotting 
violent revolution does not sufficiently explain the full nature of the 
challenge. In the Soviet outlook, the workings of underlying social 
processes are the fundamental condition to which their policy is di- 
rected. Military conquest, subversion and violent revolution have 
all been used by the Soviet regime, and may be used again, but they 
are only some of the possible ways by which the further transforma- 
tion of the world is to be realized. The adequacy of our response 
depends, above all, upon our understanding first, that this is not simply 
a challenge of possible military attack or of political subversion but 
also a deadly contest between different ways of organizing society 
and using resources, and, second, that the Soviet commitment to the 
transformation of non-Communist states into Soviet-style states, by 
whatever means and by whatever name, is a dynamic commitment 
which, so long as it is maintained, is not subject to stabilization, 
especially in these times of rapid and far-reaching social change. 


THE MEANING OF “PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE”’ 


Despite our differences, Mr. Khrushchev has invited us to put an 
end to the “cold war” and to accept the challenge of ‘“‘peaceful co- 
existence.”” What does this mean? 

Of course in a general sense, “peaceful coexistence” describes what 
we have been living with for some time, if all that it means is that we 
inhabit the same Sanat and are not engaged in a fighting war with 
each other. But does it mean more than this? Is “peaceful coexist- 
ence” an alternative to the ‘cold war’’? Or, is it a way of describing 
the continuation of the ‘‘cold war” in some muted form? 

This has been a source of confusion in American thinking, because 
a dictionary definition does not convey the full implications of the 
phrase, which is a technical term in Soviet usage. 

Mr. Khrushchev did not invent the idea of “peaceful coexistence.” 
Over the 42 years of its history, Soviet foreign policy has followed a 
marked pattern of alternation between periods of militant advance 
and periods of consolidation with some efforts at conciliation, depend- 
ing upon the Soviet view of conditions prevailing at the time. In a 
formal sense, the idea of “peaceful coexistence” has been on the 
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books since the earliest days, but it has been during the periods of 
conciliation, when conditions were adverse and time was needed, that 
the ‘peaceful coexistence” theme has been emphasized instead of the 
theme of revolutionary advance. There have been at least two earlier 
periods of emphasis upon ‘peaceful coexistence’’ in Seviet policy: 
the first in the early twenties, when Lenin called for a “breathing 
space” to recover from the effects of the revolution, the civil war 
and the intervention, and the second in the midthirties, when Stalin 
sought to build “Popular Fronts” against Hitler. The wartime col- 
laboration between the Soviet Union and its Western allies might be 
described as a third period of “peaceful coexistence,” since Soviet 
views of the fundamental incompatibility of its interests and those of 
the Western Powers were muted during these years. 

Each of these three periods of ‘‘peaceful coexistence’’ was succeeded 
by a period of militancy, in which more revolutionary means were used 
to advance Soviet policies, and the fundamental hostility between the 
Soviet Union and the non-Communist states was once again em- 
phasized. 

The present emphasis upon “peaceful coexistence” began under 
Stalin, who sought to reverse the Western mobilization which had 
been set in motion by the militant Soviet actions in Europe after the 
war. Stalin’s successors further developed the policy and have 
applied it with much greater deftness, and with far greater success. 

hen Stalin first set the present phase of ‘peaceful coexistence’’ 
im motion, it was because adverse factors abroad and the need for 
consolidation at home required more indirect methods of advancing 
Soviet interests and more time. Now, although to some extent the 
strategy is still related to the need for consolidation within the Soviet 
orbit, and for time to enable the Soviet economy to surpass Western 
levels of production, the function of the strategy has been broadened. 
Mr. Khrushchev has made it clear that he feels the balance of power 
has shifted, or is shifting, in favor of the Soviet Union * and that the 
policy of ‘“‘peaceful coexistence” has been an important factor in this 
shift. In this sense, the policy needs to be understood at the present 
time not as a retreat, but as a form of advance. 

Why the Soviet leaders believe this to be so will become evident 
if we examine briefly the essential aspects of the Soviet outlook upon 
the coming decade, against the basheos of Soviet long-term expecta- 
tions. In the Soviet view, this outlook has three separate but closely 
related assessments of anticipated developments: first, within the 
Soviet bloc itself, second, among the advanced industrial nations, and, 
third, in the underdeveloped areas of the world. The ae pages 
endeavor to summarize the projections as faithfully as possib ede 
tinguishing, insofar as this can be done, between what is believed to 
be analytical and what propagandistic in Soviet writings and speeches. 


ANTICIPATED DEVELOPMENTS IN THE SOVIET WORLD 





Perhaps the most important feature of the present-world scene in 
the view of the Soviet leadership is the growth of the power of the 
Soviet bloc since the end of the Second World War. Mr. Khrushchev, 


? For a convenient compilation of some of his statements, see ‘Khrushchev on the Shifting Balance of 
World Forces,”’ U.S. Senate, 86th Cong., ist sess., Doc, No. 57, Sept. 14, 1959. 
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in his recent article in Foreign Affairs, summed up the situation with 
pride in these words: 

Prior to the Second World War the U.S.S.R. was the only Socialist country, 
with not more than 17 percent of the territory, 3 percent of the population, and 
about 10 percent of the output of the world. At present, the Socialist countries 
cover about one-fourth of the territory of the globe, have one-third of its popula- 
tion, and their industrial output accounts for about one-third of the total world 
output.’ 

The Soviet Union has become the second industrial power in the 
world, and the Soviet leadership estimates that within 15 or 20 years 
it will have surpassed the United States in both heavy industrial and 
consumer goods production. We are all aware that the Soviet Union 
has already surpassed the United States in certain aspects of scientific 
and technological achievement, and that the annual rate of growth 
of its economy is approximately twice our own. At a later point, the 
implications of this fact will be examined in more detail. For the 
present, it is important to appreciate that this is the massive central 
element in the Soviet picture of the future. In their view, the growth 
of the Soviet economy will mean a demonstration to the world of the 
claimed superiority of the Soviet system, an increase in Soviet capa- 
bility to use trade and foreign assistance to influence the destinies of 
other countries, and an increase in Soviet military power. 

It is the belief of the Soviet leadership that the balance of military 

wer has already shifted in its favor. Several years ago the Soviet 
aes felt they had broken out of what they called the “capitalist 
encirclement,’’ and now think it is no longer clear who is encircling 
whom.* Once it developed the capability of bringing the United 
States itself under nuclear attack, the Soviet Union felt it had neu- 
tralized American strategic superiority. Now it no longer was to be 
feared, as the Soviet leaders heretofore had thought, that the most 
likely cause of war would be a last desperate attempt by the ‘‘capital- 
ists” to prevent by force of arms the shift of world power to “‘socialism.”’ 
Soviet nuclear power could now, in their opinion, not only ensure vic- 
tory, but might be sufficient to discourage the “capitalists’’ from 
military resistance. With the strategic nuclear weapons neutralized, 
Soviet superiority in other forms of military power becomes of greater 
significance, both militarily and politically. This factor will be 
discussed at greater length in the following chapter, but the heart of 
the matter is that this superiority of military power in the various 
categories would mean, not necessarily that the Soviet leadership would 
choose to attack, but that it could bring about political changes in 
one part of the world or another without having to attack. As Mr. 
Khrushchev sees it, what remains is for the Western nations to be 
“realistic’’ about adjusting their positions abroad to a weaker power 
relationship. 

In order to sustain these economic and military developments in 
relation to the outside world, certain problems within the Communist 
orbit and within the Soviet Union itself must be successfully resolved 
by the Soviet leadership. The Soviet Union is obviously engaged in 
a critical experiment in Eastern Europe, endeavoring by a balance of 
coercion and encouragement to increase political stability and the 
contribution of this area to the total Communist economic complex. 
In any case, the Soviet leaders feel that what they call “‘socialism”’ 
“¥ Vol. 88, No. 1 (October 1959), p. 8. 

‘ Pravda, Mar. 27, 1958. 
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and what we would call ‘“‘Soviet hegemony” in Eastern Europe is now 
an irreversible fact, which they feel the Western Powers will be obliged 
to accept.® 

In characterizing the Soviet outlook toward its future relationship 
with China, it is possible for us to speak with even less assurance than 
in the other projections we are discussing. If we are disinclined to 
take at face value the Soviet insistence upon the ‘‘unshakable unity”’ 
of the two countries as representing their own serious estimate of the 
future, we are also skeptical of the tendency in the West to think that 
the Soviet leaders are so alarmed about the prospective development 
of China that they are eager to make common cause with the Western 
Powers. Nevertheless, the Soviet leaders are undoubtedly confronted 
with the economic requirements of Chinese industrial development 
with the political and ideological problems resulting from the Chinese 
passage through the earlier stages of the revolutionary transformation 
of their vast ccuntry, and witb the international problems resulting 
from the unfulfilled territorial aspirations of the galvanized Chinese 
regime.® 

‘Problems and policy requirements of Eastern Europe from the point 
of view of the United States are discussed later in this report. For 
the purpose of this brief survey of the Soviet outlook perhaps the 
main point to make here is that the further consolidation of the 
Soviet orbit may be best served by fime and the absence of war. 

The same requirements may be said to apply to the domestic per- 
spectives of the Soviet regime. In ideological terms, the Soviet 
leaders describe the present and future course of Soviet domestic 
development as one of going forward from “socialism” to “the con- 
struction of communism.’”’ In economic terms, the regime has set 
out on the first of two 7-year plans intended, we are told, to pace the 
increase in productivity and output to the levels necessary to surpass 
the United States. This will require a continuing intensive concen- 
tration of effort and resources on industrial growth, a constant effort 
to rationalize production and administration, particularly i in agricul- 
ture, and moderate increases in housing and consumer goods. For 
the present and the immediate future, these goals also would be better 
served by the absence of war.’ 


SOVIET EXPECTATIONS OF THE ADVANCED INDUSTRIAL NATIONS 


In contrast, the Soviet leaders believe that the “‘capitalist’’ countries 
are inherently incapable of matching this Soviet performance. Cap- 
italism is so to Mr. Khrushchev has observed, that its problem 
is ‘not how to put on weight, but how to keep alive.’ § 

What is the source of the Soviet conviction that capitalism has gone 
as far as it can go, and must now decline? Originally, of course, the 
Soviets simply followed the Marxist analysis of "the dynamics of 
capitalism, according to which the decline of profits or the failure of 
the capitalists to distribute sufficient purchasing power to the workers, 


5 A characteristic statement on this point by Mr. Khrushchev: “ 
the hopes the 


The pre 
favor of socialism renders illusory imperialists ma; been ate dl aie ae 
Socialist countries.”’ met an Nov. 11, 1908). r, 


® The domestic and foreign licies ‘of Communist China are dealt with in a se: re} on Asia, 
ittee on Foreign Sa Conlon Associates, L oor 
fulfillment of the in the new 


majestic tasks set stage 
Won sebeme thartaeien whieh intevhened tha newt Rltee aaa le Powveae 


unist co! 
ber 1958. (Pravda, Nov. 1 
§ Speech at Tula, Feb. 7 "1900" (Pravda, Feb. 18, 1959), 
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would lead to crises of stagnation, unemployment, or overproduction. 
This would impoverish the workers and sharpen the class struggle. 
Formally, the Soviets still see world capitalism in the grip of a “deep- 
ening general crisis,’”’ but in recent years the simple orthodoxy has 
been elaborated with some sophistication. Modifications for which 
the leading Soviet economist, Eugene Varga, was severely attacked a 
decade ago have become commonplace in Soviet thought today. To 
some extent—it is difficult to say how far—Soviet economists seem 
to accept the possibility that government intervention can at least 
have a substantial influence on the business cycle under capitalism. 
Moreover, they have shown some recognition of the roles played by 
regulatory commissions and other devices to give flexibility to the 
economy. But they have reacted with derision to efforts to disguise, 
as they see it, the fundamental nature and weakness of capitalism 
and its dependence on the profit mechanism, by calling it “people’s 
capitalism,” “humane capitalism,” or a “mixed economy.’ It is still 
capitalism, in the Soviet view, and it is in a stage of “imperialist 
decline,”’ suffering from certain fatal “inherent contradictions,” both 
internal and external. 

It is Mr. Khrushchev’s opinion that the American economy has 
reached “the ceiling of achievement in the capitalist world.” * While 
he grants it modest powers of growth, it suffers in his view from a 
continuing high level of unemployment, and from too great a depend- 
ence upon unproductive military expenditures for any continued 
expansion. 

Other sources of weakness and probable decline of the “‘capitalist’”’ 
countries are to be found in their relations with each other, and with 
the underdeveloped areas. The Communists see a rismg competitive 
struggle between the advanced industrial nations (witness the conse- 
quences of the present U.S. export deficit) leading hopefully to a 
break in the Western alliance. They also stress the dependence of 
the industrial nations upon raw materials and markets in the under- 
developed countries which will become unavailable as these countries 
detach themselves from the capitalist world system. It is to prevent 
this latter development, so Soviet economists believe, that the capi- 
talist nations must refrain from giving the underdeveloped countries 
genuine assistance toward becoming industrialized. Nevertheless, 
mounting nationalism in Asia and Africa, and also in Latin America 
(as Mr. Mikoyan made plain in his trip to Mexico in November 1959) 
can be expected to deprive the ‘‘capitalist’’ nations of their resources 
and markets within the reasonably near future. 

As a consequence, therefore, of the superior ability of the Soviet 
system to concentrate its resources, to allocate raw materials, man- 
power and investments, to stimulate economic growth and all the 
variegated forms of national power, and of the inherent weaknesses 
of the advanced industrial nations of the non-Communist world, the 
Soviet leaders anticipate a time when the “capitalist” nations will 
stand weakened by internal conflicts, isolated from each other by 
bitter rivalries, and shorn of world power by their loss of colonial 
dependencies. Then it will be, the Communists believe, that the 
people of these countries will come to recognize, if they have not done 
so before, the superiority of the Soviet system and will be obliged to 
adopt it for themselves. If the leaders of our societies should attempt 


* Television speech to the American people, Washington, Sept. 27, 1959. 
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to resist by the use of force this inevitable transformation, Soviet 
power will be strong enough to deter or defeat this hopeless gesture. 

Against the background of this long-term expectation, there has 
taken place an important shift in Soviet short-term policies which is 
still not sufficiently appreciated in the West. 

The objective of Soviet policy toward the advanced industrial 
countries now and in the near future appears to be not a social trans- 
formation of these countries, but a modification of their national 
policies. That is to say—and a number of distinguished American 
observers have gone astray on this point—it is not a question, in any 
short-range projection, of trying to communize the countries of Western 
Europe, but rather of seeking to bring about changes in the policies 
of their ‘‘bourgeois’” governments. In the first instance, this means 
changes that will have the effect of weakening the Western alliance; 
later, it may be hoped to encourage these governments to orient their 
policies more favorably toward the Soviet Union and to make their 
industrial output available to the Soviet economic complex. In the 
short-term situation, the direction of the flow of the industrial output 
of Western Europe is a major factor in the world power balance. 

It can be seen therefore why the “proletariat” of the West seems 
to be of less current interest to the Soviet Union than the “bour- 
reoisie.”” It was not a matter of chance that the Soviet leaders who 
aire visited the United States and Western Europe recently found 
business leaders more interesting than labor leaders. 

With this short-range purpose in mind, it becomes clearer why 
Soviet policy is currently emphasizing nationalist, pacifist, and com- 
mercial appeals to the ‘‘bourgeoisie”’ of the West. 

From the Soviet point of view, the nationalism of General de Gaulle’s 
policy of ‘“‘national grandeur’ is to be encouraged as a hopefully dis- 
integrative factor in the Western alliance. The withdrawal of Ameri- 
can proses from NATO bases in France because of a disagreement over 
the French role in strategic command decisions is, in this perspective, 
a favorable development. The nationalism of the French metropole 
is even more important, in the context of current Soviet policy, than 
the nationalism of Algeria, as Mr. Khrushchev made plain in his 
address to the Supreme Soviet on October 31, 1959. Just as French 
nationalism helped defeat the proposal for a European Defense Com- 
munity in 1954, so, the Soviet leadership may hope, British national 

ride, commercial interests and fear of Germany will help weaken the 

uropean Economic Community, or German national aspirations will 
appreciate that it is within the Soviet power to advance or withhold 

erman unification—in short, European nationalism can be encour- 
aged to retard or reverse Western political, economic, and especially 
military cohesion, which, in the Boviet view, simply amounts to 
American hegemony over Europe. 

Similarly, the Soviet leadership finds the profound pacifist inclina- 
tion of Western popular feeling responsive to “atmospheric” appeals— 
that is, symbolic actions which seek to reduce the atmosphere of ten- 
sion, but without changing the underlying situation and, indeed, often 
following on the heels of measures which hare heightened the tension. 
A few years ago the Soviet Government sought to mobilize this senti- 
ment into a politically effective force in the West through the World 
Peace Movement. More recently, the Soviet leadership has made 
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use of personal visits, generally-worded disarmament proposals, and 
the formula of “peaceful coexistence” to appeal to the popular weari- 
ness with the costs, the tensions, and the anxieties of the “‘cold war.”’ 
The effectiveness of this appeal in influencing the policies of the West- 
ern governments has been most noticeable during election campaigns. 
The effect of a summit meeting, or talk of one, of the “Geneva spirit” 
or the “Camp David spirit,”’ in heightening popular pressures in the 
West for concessions toward the Soviet position are deo examples of 
the function of the “atmospheric” factor. 

It is the expectation of the Soviet leaders that the impulse to de- 
mobilize in an atmosphere of international detente may be stronger 
than the pressure from certain segments of the business community 
to increase arms expenditures for the sake of profits and to save the 
economy from collapse. This is their image of the reason for our 
military programs and their explanation of the resistance in the 
United States to the Soviet offer of “peaceful coexistence.” 

Partly to counter what they feel is a primarily economic motiva- 
tion for armament programs on the part of certain business groups, 
the Soviet leaders oft en commiserate with the overburdened taxpayers 
of the West, and also hold out opportunities for trade. These com- 
mercial appeals have had modest success (Soviet trade with Western 
Europe has been increasing steadily in recent years) and are likely to 
be increasingly effective if, as the Communists expect, the competitive 
relations between the Western industrial nations sharpen. 

By the use of such appeals, addressed to the largest possible audi- 
ence of what the Soviet leaders feel are the real moving forces of the 
advanced industria) nations, they hope to encourage the demobiliza- 
tion and disintegration of the Western alliance, withdrawals by the 
West from advanced positions, and, most of all, a reduction in the 
power and inffuence of the Soviet Union’s chief rival. The primary 
objective of Soviet short-range policies toward the industrial nations 
is to alter the configuration of the world power distribution rather 
than to bring about widespread social revolution. These policies, if 
successful, would assist in the rise within the advanced industrial 
nations of political combinations more favorably oriented toward the 
Soviet Union. Optimally, it may be anticipated that this would tend 
to bring these countries within, or ambiguously toward, the Soviet 
sphere of influence, without having to achieve a social transformation 
of the “bourgeois” governments beforehand. The question of their 
mode of transition to a “socialist” form of government is one that can 
await the next, and more distant, stage of development. 


SOVIET EXPECTATIONS OF THE UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


One of the cardinal elements of the Soviet outlook is the belief that 
the revolutionary wave now sweeping across Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America is an important factor favorable to Soviet interests, perhaps 
decisively so. Although recognizing that this development is not of 
their making and may not be wholly subject to their control, the 
Soviet leaders advance at least three reasons for thinking that it 
works heavily in their favor. 

First, and at the very least, they see a negative advantage in the 
disintegration of the world system of trade and investment between 
the Western industrial nations and their markets and the sources of 
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raw materials among the underdeveloped countries. With nothing 
to lose and everything to gain, the Soviet Union can enjoy—and on 
occasion stimulate—the disintegrative effect of flaming nationalism 
in these areas. In the Soviet view, the rise of ‘‘anti-imperialist 
liberation movements in the exploited colonial and semicolonial 
nations” is one of the fundamental characteristics of this period of 
history, and the result can only be the decline of the Western Powers. 

Second, the coincidence of this development with spectacular 
Soviet economic and technological advances is expected to have the 
effect of increasing Soviet influence in these areas as a model of 
economic development. Moreover, as a result of this economic 
a the Soviet Union will be better able to influence these areas 
xy means of trade and economic assistance. 

Third, the Soviet Union feels that it is in a better position than 
are the Western Powers to relate its interests to those of the nationalist 
movements. As an outsider, it is not encumbered in its relations 
with these areas by the necessity of balancing, as the colonial powers 
must do, the conflicting interests of an existing system. It does not 
have a strategic interest in stabilizing an unstable situation. It is 
not embarrassed by the dilemma of reconciling the colonial interests 
of its allies with the aspirations of the peoples of the underdeveloped 
areas though it may, as in the French-Algerian dispute, have to 
decide which way to throw its support. Most of all, because of its 
Marxist convictions, it believes that the ‘capitalist’? powers cannot 
genuinely assist in the industrialization of the underdeveloped areas 
for fear of competition, whereas the Soviet system is free to give aid 
“with no strings attached.” (This is the Soviet explanation of a 
situation in which it proceeds to build a steel mill in an undeveloped 
area while U.S. technical assistance concerns itself with health, 
education, roads, ports, light industries and other prerequisites for 
orderly industrial development.) 

Although these elements of Lenin’s theory of “imperialism” have 
been among the most central and persistent ideas in Soviet ideology, 
and remain among the liveliest sources of Soviet confidence in the 
future, the situation has in some ways changed its character in recent 
years, and this has had its effect upon Soviet tactics and short-term 
objectives. 

Classically, the Soviet leaders have visualized the transformation 
of underdeveloped areas as a two-stage process, in the first of which 
“bourgeois national liberation movements,” with the assistance of 
the Communists, would achieve independence from the colonial 
powers, whereupon, in the second stage, the Communists would take 
over from the “bourgeois nationalists.” 

With many countries of the underdeveloped areas having become 
independent since the Second World War, the characteristic situation 
in Asia, Africa, and Latin America, with some exceptions, is no longer 
one in which the political thrust is focused on the simple issue of 
independence. The force of nationalism, although powerfully ex- 
pressed in ‘‘anti-imperialist’’ sentiment, is directed into the more 
complex drive toward economic development and the effort of a leader- 
ship group to stabilize its power. 

The problem facing Soviet foreign policy in these areas is not 
how best to achieve the transformation of these countries to “‘social- 
ism’’ as soon as possible, but how to insure the most profitable im- 
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mediate effects of this process upon the configuration of power distri- 
bution in the world. Therefore, in many of these countries, the 
interests of Soviet policy require the Soviet Union to strengthen 
ascendant elements of the “national bourgeoisie’’—including such 
disparate groups as landowners, officers, journalists, teachers, law- 
yers—with military or economic aid. In Soviet ideology, this is still 
described as the period of the first stage of collaboration with “bour- 
geois nationalism,’ but it must be understood that general Soviet 
strategy, rather than the revolutionary transformation of these 
particular areas, is governing, in the present and immediate future 
period of Soviet policy.” It should be understood, however, that 
the takeover stage is deferred but not abandoned. Preparations for 
the takeover continue meanwhile, as evidenced by the large-scale 
training of native cadres in the Soviet Union. The local Communist 
Parties, which can function within the framework of legal political 
activity during the collaborative phase of Soviet policy, are prepared 
to shift to a guerrilla or revolutionary role when the second stage is 
judged to have arrived. On occasion there may be some difference 
of opinion as to whether the conditions are in fact ripe for the second 
stage, as was the case in Indonesia in 1948, when a Communist effort 
to break the alliance with the national liberation movement and 
take over power failed and was judged to have been premature. 

An interesting aspect of this development in Soviet thinking grew 
out of the effort to tind a strategic advantage in the neutralist move- 
ment. The classical Soviet position had been that there was no 
such thing as neutralism—people or nations were either in the ‘‘im- 
perialist’’ camp or in the camp of “socialism, peace and democracy.”’ 
Even the newly independent nations, whom the Soviet called ‘‘semi- 
colonial,’ were thought to be pawns of the “imperalist’’ camp, so 
long as they had not moved over into the Soviet sphere. Since 1954, 
however, the Soviet leaders have come to perceive that the neutralist 
movement could be a strategic advantage to the Soviet Union. At 
the 20th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
Khrushchev recognized the existence of a neutralist belt of nations, 
which he called the ‘‘zone of peace,” to be accepted as an ally against 
the “‘warmongering imperialists.”’ 

The essential point is that the short-run policy of the Soviet Union 
in the Middle East, as elsewhere in Asia and Africa, is a policy of 
denial. The central purpose for the moment is to achieve the denial 
of the geographical positions, raw materials and markets of these 
areas to the Western industrial nations. It is not, for the present, a 
question of expansionism in the sense of seeking to acquire these 
territories, nor of the revolutionary transformation of these countries 
into “socialist’’ states. In the short-term perspective, the crippling 
effect upon the advanced industrial nations is a more decisive strategic 
factor than would be the acquisition of additional underdeveloped 
populations by the Soviet sphere. The Soviet leadership is not under 
pressure to obtain additional raw materials from the underdeveloped 
countries; nor does it seem likely that there would be a great advantage 

1 This is well illustrated in the report of the meeting of the Central Committee of the Iraqi Communist 
Party in July 1959 (published in the Soviet theoretical journal, Kommunist, No. 12, August 1959, pp. 104- 
109). The party condemns ‘‘the spontaneous actions of the masses’? which got out of hand and to vio- 
lence. It condemns the demands of some members of the for the admission of Communists into the 
Government—demands which had led to a strained rela’ p with Kassim. The party calls for full 


W. 
support for Kassim and the national bourgeois revolution. ‘It is ready to direct the masses along the correct 
path in the framework of organized political activity and respect for the existing laws of the Republic.” 
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in the present acquisition of territories which would put a further 
strain upon Soviet industrial resources. But. to be able to turn on and 
off the faucet on oil running from the Middle East to Europe—this, 
for the moment, would put into Soviet hands an instrument capable of 
important political consequences in a decisive industrial part of the 
world. 

But this is only the first stage. As one observer has remarked after 
an interview with Khrushchev: 

It was plain that in Khrushchev’s view the ‘‘uncommitted”’ group of states was 
a sort of infant class or prep school through which the excolonial countries pass 
before graduating as Socialist states and joining the Socialist camp." 
The next stage, belonging to a longer-term perspective, involves 
bringing to power in the underdeveloped countries indigenous forces 
oriented ov the Soviet Union, and moving these countries toward 
membership in the Soviet sphere. Then, in that time and in that way, 
will be fulfilled Lenin’s famous prophecy that— 
the outcome of the struggle will be determined by the fact that Russia, India, and 


China, etc., constitute the overwhelming majority of the population of the 
globe.” 


THE SOVIET CONCEPTION OF THE “STATUS QUO” 


There is a school of thougbt which argues that the present Soviet 
leadership consists of men who are more practical, more realistic, less 
‘ideological’ than Stalin, and that therefore the Soviet problem should 
be understood in the familiar pattern of a rising young nation-state. 
According to this view, it should be possible to work out a territorial 
stabilization which would assure the Soviet Union its legitimate place 
in the world, whereupon things would quiet down. 

The essential difficulty with this approach is that it does not take 
into account the dynamic and unlimited character of the Soviet 
outlook and Soviet policies. These, as described in the foregoing 
sections of this chapter, are based upon a fundamental conviction that 
the world is in a process of change, that this change must follow a 
preconceived path toward an inevitable outcome in which all states 
will become ‘“‘Socialist’’ and then ‘‘Communist,”’ as the Soviets use 
these words, and that in the process the Soviet Union will have become 
the dominant power in the world. It is obvious that, unless the Soviet 
Union were impotent, any settlement which would seek to bind the 
Soviet Union to an acceptance of a static political situation in the 
world would be an illusory one. 

What does Mr. KhrinhGher mean when he asks us to accept the 
“status quo’? He has been explicit. His conception has three ele- 
ments: First, a recognition by the West of the Soviet right to con- 
trol the territories it has won during or since the Second World War, 
and a commitment by the West not to try to undo these gains; second, 
an agreement by the West not to interfere with the process of revolu- 
tionary change taking place in the non-Communist world; ™ and third, 

 Konni Zilliacus, “A New Birth of Freedom?’ London, 1956, p. 104. 
2 Lenin, “Better Fewer, But Better” (1923), in “Selected Works,” Vol. IX, New York, 1068, 0. 10. 
8 Walter Lippmann, who interviewed Mr. point in 1958, wrote afterward: ‘In his 


mind, the and economic revolution now in hina, and elsewhere in Asia and 
Africa is the status quo, and he wants us to recognize “ op) to this revolution 
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an agreement that there should be no change of frontiers by military 
force (excluding “internal” problems, such as China-Formosa or 
Vietnam). 

What this comes down to is that, if the West accepted the status quo 
on the terms proposed by Mr. Khrushchev, it would not simply be 
accepting the boundaries of the present Soviet hegemony. It would 
be encouraging the further shift in the balance of power anticipated 
by the Soviet leader, and committing itself to accept peaceably the 
successive adjustments that this shift would entail. This would in- 
deed be an optimal resolution of the “cold war’ from Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s point of view. 

But the Soviet leader does not anticipate that the struggle will be 
iven up so easily. It is still possible to have “peaceful coexistence,” 
owever, without a suspension of the struggle between the deeply 

contradictory purposes of our respective societies. 

It goes without saying [he has written] that the acceptance of this principle 
[‘‘peaceful coexistence’’] cannot lead to the immediate end of disputes and contra- 
dictions which are inevitable between countries adhering to different social sys- 
tems * * *. The main thing is to keep to the positions of ideological struggle, 
without resorting to arms in order to prove that one is right." 

Mr. Khrushchev is not proposing a definitive settlement of the 
conflict. So long as Soviet objectives remain unlimited—that is, if 
they can be realized only by the elimination of our non-Communist 
forms of government—then a resolution of the conflict is possible only 
if we are willing to yield to the Soviet Union what it wants. What- 
ever changes in the climate may take place, or whatever settlements 
of specific issues may become possible, should not be allowed to ob- 
scure the reality of this underlying condition of deadly conflict. 

Here an important distinction must be introduced. Is the funda- 
mental obstacle to a true normalization of our relationship with the 
Soviet Union to be found in the nature of the Soviet regime or in its 
outlook and policies—or are these two things inseparable? It is ob- 
vious that our determination of this question will have a decisive 
bearing upon our later discussion of what our own objectives must be. 
There are some who maintain that the essential cause of conflict is 
to be found in— 
the nature of totalitarian dictatorship which can only justify its existence by the 
need to struggle eternally against an omnipresent enemy.™ 
The contrary views are that Soviet totalitarianism—unlike Nazi 
totalitarianism—may not require an external enemy as an essential 
condition for its political cohesion, or that the degree of totalitarian- 
ism in the Soviet system may be subject to significant modification 
over time. 

In any case, without coming to a final judgment about these theoret- 
ical questions, it is possible to make the following practical ent 
as a guide to our actions. Much as we, as individuals, may dislike 


the Soviet system, the proper point of concern of our national Poy 
is not with the internal organization of the Soviet Union but wit 
4 Foreign Affairs, vol. 38, No. 1 (October 1959), 


p. 4-5. 
% Richard Lowenthal, ‘‘Coexistence With Soviet Communism,” in “Fabian International Essays,’’ 
edited by T. E. M. McKitterick and Kenneth Younger (Praeger, N.Y., 1957, pp. 21-22). Mr. Lowenthal 
because Soviet comm isa 


goes on to say: “The world is divided into two cam totalitarian move- 
ment and regime, and because totalitarianism can only live by dividing the world into two camps—that of 
its tools and that of its enemies who must be destroyed * * *. Without by i dictatorship, Russia 
would be a great power like any other—with common or conflicting interests individual other powers, 
bas without the basic ‘ideological’ conflict * * *. But while the party dictatorship lasts, the conflict 
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Soviet behavior in the world. It is the Soviet commitment to the 
inevitable transformation of all other states to the Soviet system, by 
whatever means, that is the essential cause of ineradicable conflict. 
If this commitment were to change with time, the fundamental con- 
flict would be eased, or at least it would no longer have its present 
unlimited character. 

It is true that Soviet totalitarianism is a factor in Soviet forei 
policy. At the simplest operational level, it is possible for the Soviet 
regime to operate with a speed and a secrecy that we cannot match. 
It can concentrate its resources in ways that would be difficult for us 
to equal. It is free of the restraints of checks and balances which 
provide a safeguard in more democratic societies. 

Whether time will have an effect upon Soviet totalitarianism is 
conjectural, as will be more fully discussed in chapter 4, but in any 
case it is the question of the unlimited expansionism of Soviet policy 
which is the point to which we must direct our concern. 

But can this struggle be waged on some plane other than war? 
This is what Mr. Rhrushohev is asking. It seems reasonable to 
believe that the Soviet leaders do now have a serious realization of 
the destructiveness of nuclear weapons, that they would genuinely 
prefer to achieve their objectives without total war, and are confident 
that they can do so. It is less certain what the response of the 
Soviet leaders would be if their choice were between total war and a 
decisive loss of important objectives. Our past experience with 
Soviet policy does not encourage the belief that the Soviet Union has 

iven up for all time the use of force or the threat of force as an 
instrument of policy. 

This much seems clear: If we are to insure that the threat or use of 
force will not become a decisive element in this conflict, it is essential 
yan serious imbalance of military capability must not be allowed to 

evelop. 

One of the central purposes of American foreign policy since the 
“cold war’’ began has been to get this confrontation onto some ground 
less dangerous to the human race. What we have not done, however, 
is to appreciate what is required of us in the realm of capes and 
economic competition if we do succeed in keeping the military factor 


from being the decisive one. 

Whether we call it “peaceful coexistence” or ‘cold war’’—to return 
to a question asked at the beginning of the chapter—does not matter 
as much as understanding that what is involved is a continuum of 
conflict in varied forms. Perhaps the Soviet slogan of “peaceful 
coexistence”’ is a useful one if it succeeds in directing our attention to 
the distinctive requirements of the posccer phase of Soviet policy. 

t 


The phrase “cold war” has taken on the coloration of the period of the 
militant Soviet challenge of the immediate post-war years. It seems 
to suggest to people’s minds a response which is purely military, 
sterile, and static, instead of the sense of the forward movement of a 
vital society in all its manifestations, which is the only true answer 
to the present phase of the Soviet challenge. 





Chapter 2. Some Military Dimensions of the Problem * 


The danger of war is increased by the fact that many who ardently 
desire peace are unable or unwilling to take account of the factor of 
force in international relations. is lesson from the years leading 
up to the Second World War should be fresh in mind, but it is also true 
today, larger, if anything, and more ironic than before. 

Anyone interested in preserving democratic values, in the possi- 
bility of successful negotiations, in the possibility of averting war, must 
take into account the underlying power relationship among the 
nations of the world, as one of the fundamental aspects of the existing 
situation. On the whole we do not do so, and this is largely respon- 
sible for the precarious prospect for each of these three aims at the 
present time. 

Yet it is understandable why we find it so hard to think in these 
terms. To start with, the antimilitary tradition is strong in our 
society. Its strength has been increased by the awesome destructive- 
ness of nuclear weapons. The mind simply turns from a contempla- 
tion of such incredible possibilities. The conscience rebels against the 
thought of using any weapon of such vast and indiscriminate destruc- 
tiveness. 

Then there is the complexity and contradictoriness of the informa- 
tion which confronts the nonspecialist who tries to learn what he needs 
to know about such things as Thor, fallout, Polaris, and circular 
probable error. 

Finally, perhaps, we tend to react against the overly primitive 
image of the nature of the Soviet challenge which prevailed in earlier 
years. Coming on top of the natural fatiguing of nerves which have 
been under tension for so long is an awareness that we may have over- 
done the atmosphere of imminent military crisis. Now the Soviet 
effort to create an atmosphere of detente makes it difficult, as it is 
intended to do, to judge what was real and what was inflated in our 
picture of the Soviet military threat of 10 vears ago. Consequently, 
as we become more fully aware of the political and economic aspects of 
the challenge, we tend to view them as alternatives to the military 
elements, rather than as complements, as they in fact are. 

% This chapter examines in summary form some of the implications of the military aspects of the Soviet 
problem which are essential to a consideration of other aspects of the relationship. A more complete exam- 
ination of the impact of changes in er technology upon U.S. foreign a is undertaken in another 


report to the Senate committee, submitted by the Washington Center of Foreign Policy Research, Johns 
Hopkins University, Washington, D.C. 

or those who wish a more technical discussion of military doctrine or technology, a number of useful 
books and articles are available. For example: 

Bernard Brodie, ‘Strategy in the Missile Age,’’ Princeton, 1959. 

Herbert S. Dinerstein, “‘War and the Soviet Union,” Praeger, N.Y., 1959. 

— L. Garthoff, “The Soviet Lmage of Future War,” Public Affairs Press, Washington, D.C., 


959. 

Raymond L. Garthoff, “Soviet Strategy in the Nuclear Age,” Praeger, N.Y., 1958. 

Henry A. aa “Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy,” Harper, N.Y., 1957. 

Klaus Knorr, “NATO and American Security,’’ Princeton, 1959. 

Arnold Kramish, “‘Atomic Energy in the Soviet Union,’’ Stanford, 1959. 

Robert E. Osgood, “Limited War: The Challenge to American Strategy,’’ Chicago, 1957. 

—— J. Wohistetter, “The Delicate Balance of Terror,” “‘Foreign Affairs,” vol. 37, No. 2, January 
1959, pp. 211-234. ‘ 
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The current popular feeling about the improbability of war is based 
upon two assumptions: that there exists a stable “balanc« of terror’ 
between the powers, and that the present Soviet leadersiijp is dis- 
inclined to use force. These assumptions need to be examined, not 
because they are wholly wrong, but because the degree of their validity 
depends upon the existence of certain conditions which are now not 
sufficiently recognized. 


THE ‘“‘BALANCE OF TERROR’ 


It is widely thought that since the Soviet Union and the United 
States can each wreak great damage upon the other with nuclear 
weapons, there is little likelihood that either will do so. Further, it 
is Often said that, so long as the damage would be considerable in 
either case, this is sufficient for purposes of deterrence whether or 
not the capability of one side greatly exceeds the other’s. 

While thie condition of ‘‘mutual terror’—described so aptly by 
Winston Churchill as a ‘‘melancholy paradox’’—may give us some 
assurance against a rationally calculated total war at the present 
time, there is reason to doubt that it is a stable condition, that it 
affords protection against war which may not be rationally calculated, 
against war which is intended to be less than total, or against the 
consequences of defeat without attack. 

The stability of a “balance of terror’? depends upon many factors 
other than the relative size of the forces involved. Recently, several 
writers have endeavored to impress upon the public mind the im- 
portance of distinguishing between “first strike’’ and “second strike’ 
capabilities.” To be able to deliver a retaliatory (or ‘second strike’’) 
blow, a nation must have its forces adequately protected to with- 
stand attack—dispersed, “hardened” or mobile, and guarded by an 
adequate warning system, it must have the kind of weapons that are 
designed to have retaliatory effect, rather than those designed to 
knock out enemy launching sites and airbases. 

The “‘balance of terror’’ is likely to be highly unstable if—as may 
well be or become the case—our strategic nuclear force is of such a 
character that it can be effective only for the purpose of striking the 
first blow, instead of delivering a retaliatory blow. 

Given the capabilities for attack which the Soviet Union will shortly 
have, if it does not already, and the vulnerabilities of our strategic 
nuclear force and of our defenses generally, there is a distinct danger 
that not enough of a strike-back capability would—in the Soviet 
estimate—be left to us after a surprise attack to deter such an attack. 
The vulnerability of our ition would make sense only if we were 
certain we could and would strike first and could surely expect in the 
process to destroy Soviet nuclear capabilities. At best, since we 
would not launch a preventive war, the assumption is that we could 
deliver a “preemptive’’ blow just ahead of the enemy’s moment of 
attack. But it seems doubtful that we would have sufficient warning 
or resolve to launch a preemptive strike, even assuming that such a 
precarious margin of timing could be relied upon. The net effect of 
such a situation, therefore, is to maximize the temptation upon the 
Soviet leadership to consider the advantages of attack: first, because 


1” For example, Wohistetter and Brodie in the works cited. 
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thermonuclear weapons enormously increase the advantage of an 
initial surprise attack; second, because our vulnerability increases the 
prospect that such an attack could be successful; and third, because 
the character of our military force cannot but encourage the impres- 
sion that we are committed to the strategy of striking the first blow. 

If, on the other hand, the advantages of a surprise attack were to 
be diminished by an emphasis upon well-defended retaliatory capa- 
bilities, the stability of the ‘‘balance of terror’’ would be correspond- 
ingly increased. However, it should be added that since in practice 
strike-back and strike-first capabilities may not always be clearly 
distinguishable; that since this balance rests upon estimates, at least 
some of which are fundamentally subjective, and upon comparisons 
between different kinds of weapons and asymmetrical strategic situa- 
tions; and that since the balance is subject to modification by possible 
developments in military technology, the “balance of terror’’ is at its 
best not a guarantee even against rationally calculated attack. 

When to this uncertainty is added the possibility of a war resulting 
from a miscalculation, an accident or a nonrational decision, it 
becomes increasingly evident that, although war may seem incon- 
ceivable to us, it is not impossible. The “balance of terror’ does 
not therefore eliminate the need for measures intended to limit the 
damage and reduce the loss of life in the event of an attack; indeed, 
such measures would tend to reenforce the stability of the balance 
and thereby the desired effect of deterrence. 

There is another significant implication of this situation that bears 
upon the increased possibility of the threat or the use of force in local 
situations. The United States has been accustomed to the thought 
that its Strategic Air Force, armed with the nuclear weapon, stood as 
a deterrent against Soviet aggression in areas vital to American 
security. It is possible that as Soviet capability of delivering nuclear 
weapons upon targets in the United States increases, the reluctance 
of the United States to respond to acts or threats of aggression will 
increase correspondingly, perhaps, as our allies fear, to the point of 
responding only when the territory of the United States itself has 
been attacked. The Soviet Union has not sacrificed its capacity for 
local and limited warfare by conventional or nuclear weapons in order 
to build up its strategic nuclear power. It could therefore negate 
the protective effect of our strategic power, and gain freedom of action 
for its superior forces in local situations. 

So far, both the United States and the Soviet Union have exhibited 
caution in regard to local conflicts lest they get out of hand and pre- 
cipitate a general war. Whether the same inhibition would continue 
to operate upon the Soviet Union once it became confident that it had 
canceled the effect of our strategic deterrent seems doubtful. The 
conclusion seems inescapable that nuclear stalemate, if anything, in- 
creases the need for weapons and armed forces designed to deal witb 
local acts of aggression on a limited-war basis. The doctrine of 
“massive retaliation” to deal with local acts of aggression, which was 
illusory even during the days of unchallenged American strategic 
superiority, is now transparently void. In the absence of limited- 
war capabilities on the part of the United States and its allies, the 
effect of the ‘‘balance of terror” can be expected to be an erosion of 
the successive frontiers of the non-Communist world, by force or by 
the threat of force. 


18 Garthoff, “Soviet Image of Future War,” pp. 15-16. 
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SOVIET POLICY AND THE USE OF FORCE 


It may be objected that the foregoing argument takes too dark a 
view of Soviet intentions, that it dismisses too skeptically the Com- 
munist interest in the preservation of peace. Is not Mr. Khrushchev 
different from Mr. Stalin, it may be asked, and is it not reasonable 
that the Soviet people and leaders should be genuinely anxious to 
avoid the destruction of what they have so laboriously created? 
Should we not accept the sincerity of Mr. Khrushchev’s devotion to 
peace? 

No one can possibly doubt the overwhelming desire of the Russian 
people for peace. Every family in the Soviet Union, every city in 
the European part of the Soviet Union, bears the still-aching memory 
of the war. If the people of the Soviet Union were called upon to 
decide, surely they would vote for peace. 

Certainly the Soviet leadership is not wholly free from the restraint 
of the opinion of the Soviet people, but given the absence of checks 
and balances in the Soviet one-party state, given the control by the 
Soviet state over all media of information available to the Soviet 
people, and given the tendency of the people of any country to view 
their own actions abroad in a more indulgent light than the actions 
of other countries, it is not surprising that the people of the Soviet 
Union have no difficulty in reconciling Soviet policies abroad and their 
own aspiration for peace. 

However, the conception of “peace” used by the Soviet leadership, 
as suggested in the previous chapter, is based upon the nonresistance 
of the rest of the world to the changes anticipated, desired, and 
assisted by Soviet policy. One can grant that Mr. Khrushchev may 
be perfectly sincere—undoubtedly is—in his desire for peace in this 
sense. But the effect of such Soviet actions as the satellization of 
Eastern Europe, the Berlin blockade, and the present threat to 
Berlin is to increase the danger of war unless the non-Communist 
world remains unresponsive or acquiescent toward these expansionist 
actions. 

Moreover, the history of Soviet policy, as we have seen in the previ- 
ous chapter, shows an alternation between periods of militant pressures 
and conciliatory gestures, as alternative ways of advancing Soviet 
interests under changing conditions. It would require a very short 
memory for the rest of the world to act upon the assumption that 
Soviet policy cannot again return to a phase of military pressure. 

Although the Soviet leaders may be genuinely concerned about the 
risks of war, the possibilities of the destruction of cities in the Soviet 
Union, the setback to their hard-won achievements; and although they 
may prefer to achieve their objectives in the world by peaceful means, 
and are now confident they will do so—the question remains what they 
would do if it appeared to them that their confidence was mistaken, 
that the tide of history was flowing (even though temporarily, in their 
view) adversely for the Soviet position in the world. r. Khrushchev 
has left no doubt that he would fight rather than relinquish a foot of 
territory now under Communist control. If this adverse trend were 
to come at a time when the Soviet leaders were convinced of their 
own military superiority, could the rest of the world afford to put its 
faith in the restraint of the Soviet leadership? 
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There are two other implications of this problem which may be of 
more immediate importance. Both have to do with the political 
consequences of military imbalance. 

The Soviet leaders have made it clear—and this is as true of Mr. 
Khrushchev as it was of Mr. Stalin—that the beginning of their 
calculations about policy is to be found in their current estimate of 
what they call “the relation of forces” at the time.” Their under- 
standing of the “relation of forces” takes account of political and 
economic factors, but fundamental to their conception is a hardheaded 
estimate of relative military capabilities. It is this which chiefly 
determines whether the times call for advance or retreat, pressure, or 
conciliation. It has been suggested earlier that an important factor 
in Stalin’s shift to a less overtly essive policy after 1950 seems 
to have been the development of Western military power in the 
preceding period. 

What follows from this is that the prospects for a conciliatory 
Soviet policy, and even more, the prospects for any genuine negotia- 
tion with the Soviet Union for the settlement of problems are likely 
to be improved if there does not exist an imbalance of military power 
in the Soviet favor. The Soviet incentive for true negotiation is not 
increased if the Soviet leadership estimates that the Western power 
position is progressively weakening and the fruits of negotiation can 
be had more advantageously at a later time. 

Closely related to this consideration is another, perhaps the most 
immediately important implication of the problem of the military 
dimension of the Soviet challenge. It is not that the Soviet leaders 
will automatically attack the moment they feel they have attained a 
clear military superiority in the various significant categories of mili- 
tary strength. Indeed. this seems improbable unless other factors 
intervene. What is more likely is that an imbalance of military power 
in favor of the Soviet Union will have—is already having, in an anti- 
cipatory effect—serious political and diplomatic consequences. If a 
man who lives in Berlin, for example, comes to believe that the West 
does not. have the will or the capability of coming. to his defense, he 
does not need to wait for the Communist forces to move before he 
decides where the better part of valor lies. In a large measure, con- 
fidence is the essential although intangible binding force of the non- 
Communist world—confidence mainly that the United States can and 
will support resistance to aggression. If that confidence is lacking, 
not only is aggression more inviting, but it is more likely that the 
crumbling of the non-Communist world can be achieved piece by 
piece, by intimidation. This is the consequence most immediately 
to be feared of a shifting balance of power in favor of the Soviet 
Union. 

"1 Garthoff, “Soviet Image,”’ previously cited, pp. 4-5; also an earlier essay by Garthoff, “The Concept 


of the Balance of Power in Soviet Policy-Making,’’ World Politics, vol. [V, No. 1 (October 1951); and the 
Senate document mentioned earlier, ‘Khrushchev on the Shifting Balance of World Forces.” 





Chapter 3. The Significance of Soviet Economic Growth 


A little over 2 years ago the launching of the first sputnik set off a 
mood of self-examination in the United States. ost Americans 
were taken by surprise to discover that the Soviet Union, which they 
had continued to picwar® as a country of unmechanical peasants, was 
in fact capable of so spectacular a scientific and technological feat, 
which the United States itself had not yet been able to accomplish. 
What made it worse was that, with the pricking of our bubble of con- 
fidence, we seemed to become all thumbs in getting a satellite of our 
own into space. For a while there was some brooding in public 
about our way of doing things, our neglected schools, our affluent 
society, our aimless civilization. The engorged automobile tail fin 
became the symbol and eventually the victim of our repentance. 

Then, when the mood was about to wear off, Mr. iRhroshchev re- 
newed his challenge in our midst, even while looking at all those 
automobiles and clover-leayed highways which some felt sure would 
subdue his ebullient confidence. With the added authority of the 
lunik behind him, the chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
Soviet Union told us cheerfully to our face that we were through. 
There was nothing ordained about our continuing to -be the first in- 
dustrial nation of the world, he said; by 1970 not only would the Soviet 


Union have the largest industrial output in the world, absolute and 
er capita, but it would also be outproducing us in some basic 
oodstuffs: meat, milk, and butter. 

Some Americans, alarmed at the prospect that, at the least, the 

Soviet Union will soon narrow the gap between the economies of our 


two countries, have been eahering us to acknowledge the race we 
j 


are in, and take measures to boost the rate of growth of our economy. 
Others do not think we need consider ourselves ed in this, com- 
tition—let Mr. Khrushchev race if he wishes, and more power to 
im (but only as a manner of en ); in time and with the coming 
of plenty, the booster spirit of the Soviets will mature, and in the 
meantime a few bombs more will not change the outcome of things.” 
Some of our British friends, invoking the proverb that ‘‘a fat man is 
a contented man,” have gone further, suggesting that material 
abundance will soften the Soviet drive for world power. 

In this issue there are two sets of questions to be faced. First of 
all, given all the conflicting reports and estimates about the Soviet 
economy, what would be a reasonable operating assumption for us 
regarding the probabilities of Soviet economic growth in the comin: 
decade? And, second, what consequences of this projected clowil 
should be taken into account by American policy? 


® George Kennan, “Russia, the Atom and the West” (Harper, N.¥., 1958, pp. 9-12). 
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ESTIMATES OF SOVIET GROWTH 


The American public is now in a much better position than it has 
been to judge the range of estimates of Soviet economic growth made 
by specialists on the Soviet economy thanks to the invaluable reports 
recently issued by the Joint Economic Committee of the Congress.” 
In addition, several other recent important contributions have helped 
to steady the public alternation between ‘viewing with alarm” and 
confident relaxation by clarifying both the facts and the uncertainties 
in these matters.” 

In these studies, and in the works of other Western scholars who 
have sought to measure the growth of the Soviet economy and compare 
it with that of the United States, there are important differences in 
the methods used and the results reported. No simple index can 
provide a wholly satisfactory comparison between two such different, 
economies, varying as they do in the kinds and qualities of goods 
produced, the uses to which their gate are put, the statistical 
categories by which each is measured. The translation of goods pro- 
duced into some common monetary measurement is at best an arti- 
ficial construction. Many elements essential to the comparison can 
only be approximated, and the approximations vary. en to fore- 
cast future rates of growth, starting from widely different comparisons 
of past rates of growth, involves uncertainties that are indeed great. 
Finally, as we shall see, the aggregate figures—gross national product, 
industrial output, production of consumer goods, etc.—even if they 
could be calculated with precision, are less significant for our purposes 
than a qualitative analysis of the uses to which each society puts the 
resources at its disposal, now and in the future. 

When all this has been appreciated, however, it can be said that the 
variations in these estimates are less important for our purposes than 
the broad general conclusions which emerge, pointmg in directions 
that. are sobering enough, even when expressed in terms of rough 
approximations. 

o form some impression of the recent overall performance of the 
Soviet economy as comrpared with the American economy, it may be 
useful to look first at the estimates of gross national aes (GNP) 
the sum ‘of all the goods and services produced. ‘The range of esti- 
mates by American economists of the average annual rate of growth 
of the Soviet GNP over the past 8 years is between 6 and 9 percent.” 
Many reputable economists believe 7 percent is a reasonable working 
figure. Por approximately the same period, the average annual rate of 
growth of the Arnerican economy is slightly over 3 percent. Since 
1950, therefore, the Soviet.economy as a whole has been growing at a 
rate slightly more than double that of the United States. It is 
estimated that the Soviet GNP is now around 45 percent of the United 

31 “Oomparisons of the United States and Soviet Eeonomies,’’ submitted by panelists 


before the Subcommittee on Economic Statistics, pts. I, II, and Cong., ist sess., Joint Committee 
Was oral testimony before the 


id Pri of 
PR: Alec Nove, “Communist Economic Stra‘ : Soviet Growth and Capabilities’’ ( 
“The Economics of Competitive Compétition’”’), National Association. 
1959, 82 pp, And two reports to the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations in the presen - 
wide and Domestic Economic Problems and Their Impact on the Foreign oar. of the United States,”’ 


5 D.C. 
: “World. 
the Corporation for Economic and Industrial Research, Inc., and ““The Operational Aspects 
tes Foreign Policy,”” prepared by the Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and Public 

flairs, Syracuse University (pp. 18 et seq.). 

% Some analysts, who begin their comparisons with 1913 or 1928, arrive at lower estimates for the Soviet 
rate of growth. The period since, say, 1950, when reconstruction was about completed, would seem, how- 
ever, a more relevant one for a projection into the future. This period, therefore, is used here as the base 
for a measure of “normal’’ Soviet economic growth. 
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States GNP. If the Soviet GNP should continue to grow at,a rate of 
6 peroeat (since it is generally agreed. that the Soviet rate of.growth 

ull be somewhat lower than it has been), and even if the American 
GNP is raised to somewhere between 34 and 4 percent, then by the 
end of the Soviet 7-year plan in 1965, the Oo oe and services 
produced by the Soviet.Union will be about half of ours; by 1970 it 
would be in the neighborhood of 55 percent. And, by that.time, the 
absolute amount.added to the Soviet economy each year would then 
exceed ours. It should also be borne in mind that since the Soviet 
Union is now, with, a gross national product less,than half of ours, 
believed to be spending era the same amount as we for 
military purposes, it is apparent thatithe Soviet Union will be able more 
easily to exceed our military expenditures from now on. 

A comparison of industrial production in the two economies may 
be more meaningful than a comparison of GNP. It is also more 
disturbing. The range of estimates by American economists of the 
average annual rate of growth of Soviet industrial output since 1950 
is between 9 and 10,5 percent... (The Soviet official figure is 12.5 

ercent between 1950 and 1956, and 10 percent for 1957 and 1958.) 
own rate.of growth in industrial output for the seme. pend has 
been PEPLARTRATELY, 3.5 percent. ,(According to Mr. Khrushchev, it 
was only 2 percent. It is on this figure that he bases his claim of the 
date by which Soviet industry .will overtake ours.) At best the 
using the American estimates, the rate of increase in Soviet industri 
outputis more than two and PrenORT closer to.three times our own. 
It is usually estimated that Soviet industrial output is now between 
40 and 45 percent of ours, (The Central Intelligence Agency esti- 
mates it at 40 percent; other estimates run higher ; the Soviet, estimate 
is 50 percent.) The Soviet 7-year plan calls for a further increase in 
industrial output of 8.6 percent a year, a » ER which does not seem 
unreasonable of fulfillment, and which will result ina doubling of 
industrial output;in less than 8}¢ years. For 1959, the first. year in 
the 7-year plan, Mr. Khrushchev reported that Soviet. industrial 
output increased by.11 percent. If the Soviets continue. to. increase 
their industrial output atthe planned rate, and if the American 
increase.is around.4 percent, Soviet, industrial production will,surpass 
that of the United States within 15 or 20.years. It,is possible that 
the date could be earlier, if Soviet industrial production continues to 
exceed the .planned,rate, and if recession ,or industrial strikes reduce 
the American output. 

Within the industrial category, the picture is an uneven one. In 
machine tool production, for example, the Soviet Union already 
equaled the United States in 1956, and plans to double its present 
production by 1965. In steel, alumimum, chemicals, fuel (particularly 
gas and oil), and electric power, the Soviet Union projects increases 

y 1965 to between 1} and 3 times present levels. In each case, 
however, the effect of these increases is greater than the amounts 
would indicate, because of the differences in the uses of these resources 
in the two countries. For example, although the United States 
Gemeente considerably more electric power than does the Soviet 

nion (it was 3}4 times as much in 1957), according to some analysts, 
the Soviet Union uses about 80 percent of its electric power for 
industrial purposes, whereas the United States uses about half. 
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It is roughly estimated that the annual Soviet capital investment, 
measured in dollar terms, is now about equal to that of the United 
States, despite the difference in the overall levels of the two economies, 
and will exceed ours in future years. 

However, largely as a consequence of this pattern of investment, 
the Soviet economy compares less favorably in consumer goods and in 
agriculture. It is estimated that the supply of consumer goods avail- 
able in the Soviet Union in 1958 was about one-third that of the 
United States; if allowance is made for the différence in the size of 
population, the goods and services available to individual citizens was 
about one-quarter. But the 7-year plan calls for significant increases 
in these categories (though less than in producers’ goods), an increase 
of 62 percent in retail trade by 1965 (which Giniilieg a doubling of 
present levels by 1969), a 50-percent increase in fabrics and clothing, 
and a 100-percent increase in household appliances (nine times as 
many washing machines by 1965, six times as many refrigerators). 
Consumers have also been promised an improvement in quality. 
Housing, one of the serious shortages in the Soviet economy, is to 
receive particular attention in the 7-year tne with 15 million apart- 
ments in urban areas and 7 million rural dwellings promised by 1965. 
Mr. Khrushchev has promised to eliminate the housing shortage 
within the next 10 to 12 years, but at least one Soviet economist has 
pointed out that half of the projected increase in housing will be 
absorbed by the anticipated imcrease in population. ile the 
increase in consumer ds remains proportionately lower than the 
rate of increase planned for the economy as a whole, it seems probable 
that the Soviet regime can make available to the consumers enough 
additional goods to create a feeling of improving well-being without 
seriously diminishing the projected industrial rate of growth. 

The regime may face greater difficulties in ee which has 
not yet recovered from its long neglect under Stalin. In 1958, Soviet 
meat production was less than half that of the United States; in the 
production of milk available for food, the Soviet production was 
about 84 percent. While it appears possible for the iet Union to 
surpass the United States in per capita production of milk within the 
7-year plan period, or less, it is doubtful that Mr. Khrushchev can 
f his boast that the Soviet Union will also exceed the United States 
in per capita meat production by 1960 or 1961, or even by 1970. The 
Soviet leader acknowledged that some Soviet economists thought the 
date might be 1975. 

The projected average annual rate of growth in agricultural products 
as a whole under the 7-year plan is 8 percent, the same rate that has 
been achieved during the past 5 years. Since the recént increase has 
been achieved by bringing vast areas of marginal land under cultiva- 
tion, and with the aid of good weather, it may be difficult to maintain 
the same rate in the future. The Soviet leaders are counting upon a 
considerable increase in productivity in agriculture—an increase of 
30 to 40 percent in grain yields, and substantial increases in labor 
productivity. Fertilizer, pesticides, further mechanization, and im- 
proved farming practices are among the urgent requirements of Soviet 
agriculture if the plan is to be fulfilled. In addition, perhaps more 
deeply rooted institutional changes to offer additional incentives to the 
farmers and opportunities for decentralized agricultural planning will 
be necessary. Mr. Khrushchev has shown himself willing, if nec- 
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essary, to face such changes. His abolition of the Machine Tractor 
Stations, which made it possible for the collective farms to operate 
their own machines, his vast virgin lands program, corn production 

rogram, and agricultural price reform, all demonstrated a. capacity 
or radical disregard of precedent. It is also possible that the Soviet 
Union will continue the trend toward the encouragement of state farms 
instead of the collective farms, in the interests of higher productivity 
and better,political control. In sum, the prospects for the fulfillment 
of the 7-year plan in agriculture seem less assured than in industry. 

With re to the prospects for the fulfillment of the 7-year plan as 
a whole, there are a number of general factors which are evaluated 
differently by Western observers. Among those who doubt that the 
Soviet Union can achieve the economic gains it anticipates, the fol- 
lowing factors:are stressed: 

(1) The shortage of manpower.—In the past, Soviet industrialization 
has benefited from the vast reserve of manpower in the villages. This 
has now been reduced by the large movement of population toward the 
cities. More important isthe fact that the rate of growth of the labor 
force now and in the years immediately ahead is reduced by the lower 
birth rate during the war. Although the growth of the working-age 
population is expected to be below what it was in the preceding 7 

ears, the 7-year plan calls for an increase of the nonagricultural aes 
orce larger than in the previous period. Furthermore, the plan calls 
for a reduction in the working day to 7 hours by 1960, and for a reduc- 
tion to a 35-hour work-week within & to 8 years thereafter. 

(2) The diminishing possibility of borrowing technology.—It is argued 
that the high rate of growth in the past has been possible in part be- 
cause the Soviet Union could benefit from advanced techniques bor- 
rowed from the West. As its own economy becomes more advanced, 
this source of stimulation to its growth is reduced. 

(3) The ef obsolescence—Some economists maintain that the 
Soviet Union will have in the future an increasing problem of diverting 
resources to replace wornout and obsolete machinery. Whether this 
replacement will begin to be a serious factor during the 7-year plan is 
uncertain in view of the fact that much of the Soviet machinery is 
recently built. 

(4) Limitations in natural resources—This may be a factor par- 
ticularly in agriculture and in the supply of metallurgical raw mate- 
rials, limitations which will have to be compensated for at the expense 
of other requirements for economic growth. 

Among those who take a more favorable view of the prospects for 
Soviet economic growth, the following factors are stressed: 

(1) The labor force—While it is true that the working-age popula- 
tion will grow at greatly decreased rates in the next few years, the 
Soviet leaders are counting upon other possible sources for augmenting 
the nonagricultural labor force: an increase in agricultural labor pro- 
ductivity may allow for a renewal of the flow of workers from farm to 
city, additional young people may be drawn from the schools as a 
result of the recent educational reforms, more women may become 
available for work as a result of more child-care facilities and labor- 
saving devices in the home and a possible decrease in military man- 
power might yield additional civilian workers. 

In addition to the question of numbers in the labor force, there-is 
the question of skill. The Soviet labor force is increasing in quality. 
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It is now more stable, more used to the discipline of industrial life. 
It is also better educated and better trained. The principle of the 
‘earning curve” is at work: those who have been on the job for a 
number of years are now qualitatively better workers, and the new 
recruits, having grown up in an industrial society, have gréater me- 
chanical aptitudes than the new recruits of former years. 

(2) Somet technical education.—Although the Soviet Union now has 
about half as many college graduates as the United States, it now 
has at its disposal about 1,750,000 scientists and engineers; as against 
1,540,000 in this country.* ' This margin is likely to‘widen, since the 
Soviet Union is now training about twice as many scientists and engi- 
neers each year as we are. In general, the quality of their training 
is not inferior to our own, and may in some respects be better. This 
training, in turn, should yield important dividends in such advanced 
technological fields as automation, electronics, photosynthesis and 
atomic energy. 

(3) Increasing rationality in the Soviet economy.—Existing ineffi- 
Cienciés in the operation of the Soviet oo if corrected, are poten- 
tial sources of increased economic growth. The present Soviet 
leadership, in overcoming the disabilities of the Stalin style of manage- 
ment of the economy during its phase of ‘primitive accumulation,” 
has sought to move in the direction of ter économic rationality. 
Running an increasingly complicated advanced industrial economy, 
with labor and some natural resources in short supply, productivity 
relatively low, technological borrowing from abroad dimimishing, the 
Soviet leaders have sought to adapt their ideas to more rational and 
efficient economic methods. Elimination of the Machine Tractor Sta- 
tions was an example of this. The effort to increase efficiency in the 
population by means of incentives, with less reliance upon overt 
coercion, is another example. The decentralization of industry, al- 
though it may also have had political purposes as well, was'also a move 
toward efficiency and economic rationality. In attempting to bring 
the Soviet price system closer to real costs, thus making for a more 
efficient use of resources, and in applying a greater degree of economic 
rationality to investment and other economic decisions, the Soviet 
leadership has shown a significant degree of freedom from the rigid 
dogmatism that governed economie’detisions during the latter years 
of the Stalin period. 

(4) Soviet capability for concentrating resources for growth.— Although 
the Soviet economy is advanced in some sectors and retarded in others 
in comparison with that of the United States, it has shown a capacity 
for the concentration of its resources upon those sectors of the economy 
which Soviet planners believe to be important for growth. They are 
not restrained by considerations of individual profitability or possible 
market changes. 

If one takes into account all of these factors and many others, 
including political uncertainties and other imponderables, it is 
difficult to be categorical about where the Soviet economy will be 
10 years from now. On the basis of the evidence we have, the most 
prudent answer to our search for a reasonable operating tion 
on which our policy should be based might be expressed in the follow- 
ing terms: 
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It. seems likely that the industrial goals of the Soviet 7-year plan 
can be met or bettered, while the agricultural goals seem less likely 
of fulfilment. While it ap doubtful that Mr. Khrushchev can 
make good his boast that the Soviet economy will outstrip American 
roduction by 1970, his country may ‘be able to validate the boast 
b a later date. Soviet industrial output: may surpass that’ of the 

nited States in 15 or 20’years. If present trends continue, the Soviet 
economy as a whole, despite a somewhat reduced rate of growth from 

evious years, will nevertheless continue to grow perhaps twice as 
ast as ours. 

But after this assumption has’ been reached, it is necessary to 
emphasize that the aggregate figures do not tell the whole story, 
nor even the most important part of it. It is not the prospect of the 
rising curve of Soviet gross national product crossing ours at some 
future time, whether 1970 or 1980, that creates the main problem 
for us, although Mr. Khrushchev defines it in these terms. What 
does create the problem for American pe po is the ways in 
which these resources are used, or will be used. This brings us to 
the second aspect of the question, the consequences of the growth of 
the Soviet economy. 


THE SOVIET ECONOMY AND SOVIET POLICY 





Earlier in this chapter it was said that one — of view toward 
Soviet economic growth regards it as a hopeful development which 
we should encourage rather than become alarmed about. This 
view rests _ two assumptions: (1) that the growth of the Soviet 
economy will not significantly affect the Soviet power position in the 
world relative to our own; and (2) that the growth of the Soviet 
economy will result in higher living standards, and that these will 
in time generate social changes which will modify Soviet foreign 
policy in the direction of “normalization.” Both of these assumptions 
need to be examined. 

There are three aspects of the relationship between the growth 
of the Soviet economy and Soviet national power which require 
examination: the effect upon Soviet military capabilities; the uses 
of the additional «resources in Soviet foreign economic policies; and 
the exemplary effect (or, as it is sometimes called, the demonstration 
a of Soviet economic progress upon the Soviet position in the 
world. 

As we have seen, at the present time, with less than half of our gross 
national product, the Soviet Union is believed to be spending about 
the same amount as we for military purposes, Working from approx- 
imately the same assumptions about Soviet economic growth as those 
we have defined earlier in this chapter, one writer estimates that by 
1965— 

The Soviets will have, over and above present levels of expenditure, an additional 
$20 billion to $30 billion a year in assets available for the further expansion of 
their military and foreign economic programs.” 

The question is whether it would make any important difference if 
the Soviet Union were to use a substantial part of these additional 
resources for military purposes. The negative answer to this question 
is generally based on the argument that beyond a certain number of 
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nuclear bombs, additional bombs do not: matter. One writer, for 
example, says that— 

the danger is ee so great that variations in degree do not have much meaning. 
I am not particularly concerned to learn whether our Soviet friends could, if they 
wished, destroy us seven times over or only four times.* , . 
One of the studies prepared in this series of reports to the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations states essentially the same argument: 

Today we must learn to think in ultimates; a limited number of hydrogen bombs 
can create total destruction, and more hydrogen bombs eannot do mofe than 
that. * * * If either nation gains a decisive advantage over the other, it will be 
based on research and development, and not on mere mass.. Since the limiting 
factor is not steel, but brains and will, the prospect of a continued Soviet gain in 
industrial prowess is not of decisive military importance.’ 

There are several difficulties, with this argument. The. essential 
one is that the image of any weapon as an “ultimate” weapon tends 
to stop thought at that point. It may be true that, once a certain 
striking or retaliatory capability has been reached, additional bombs 
may not be significant. But this does not exhaust the problem of 
milit power. In the first place, retaliatory capability requires 
not only bombs but delivery systems, whether aircraft or missiles; 
these delivery systems must be protected by dispersion, by mobility 
and/or by “hardening’”’—that is, ie protection under cement or other 
cover. This kind of protection against attack may be at least as 
eostly as the delivery system itself. In addition, as we have seen in 
the previous chapter, the deterrent effect of a nation’s strategic power 
also should be strengthened and stabilized by both actiye and passive 
defenses of cities—measures which would be of vital importance in 
case of war, and would be even more important as an element of a 
deterrent system. This too represents a very costly drain on a nation’s 
resources. Then, the development of a stable mutual deterrence also 
places upon a major power the necessity of developing limited war 
capabilities, equipped either with tactical nuclear weapons or with 
“conventional” weapons. The Soviet Union has already begun to 
move in all of these directions. With additional resources at its dis- 
posal, it will be able to have a clear margin of military superiorit 
over the United States and its allies. Whether it chooses to attac 
under these circumstances, or whether it will impose its will by intim- 
idation, could depend upon whether we then decide to yield grace- 
fully to Soviet domination or to face destruction. That this capability. 
is related to the level of economic resources available is indicated by 
the fact that the main argument which is advanced for our not taking 
appropriate measures now to prevent this eventuality is that we can- 
not afford it, that we do not have sufficient resources for the purpose. 

But this is not all. In this period of rapidly changing military 
technology, the possibility of new technical breakthroughs in weapons 
or defensive systems that could alter the military situation drastically 
depends upon research and development, This requires not only 
“brains and will,’”’ but resources in great quantities. Even the train- 
ing and equipping of “brains” requires resources. Consider the Soviet 
missile and outer space program, in contrast with our own. The 
limiting factor on our program is that we do not believe we have 
sufficient resources to expand the program, How often has it been 
the case that an effort to launch an American space satellite has failed 
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because the agency involved did not have sufficient resources to have a 
standby vehicle at hand? Space satellites may or may not turn out 
to have military significance, but the missile development which goes 
hand-in-hand with the space program may have decisive consequences 
for the Soviet power position in relation to the United States and its 
allies. Mr. Khrushchev obviously thinks so. Can there be any 
question but that additional economic resources at his disposal might. 
well be used to hasten and strengthen Soviet military power in all 
these ways that have been cited, or that this would As a critical 
effect on our position in the world? 

We come now to the question of the effect of Soviet economic growth 
upon Soviet foreign economic policies.“ This involves trade and eco- 
nomic assistance relations with the underdeveloped countries, and 
trade relations with the advanced industrial area. The volumes 
involved are not large at the present time. In 1959 Soviet trade 
amounted to 40 billion rubles ($10 billion, at 4 to 1 export exchange 
rate), according to a speech made by Mr. Mikoyan in Mexico.” This 
is probably less than 5 percent of the Soviet gross national product. 
A major factor limiting the development of Soviet world trade has been 
the devotion of the Soviet leadership to the principle of autarchy. It 
has sought to avoid becoming dependent upon trade from abroad for 
items needed by the Soviet economy. It has often imported on a 
temporary basis items that it needed, but not to the point of becoming 
dependent upon these items as a regular and integral part of its 
economy. Another limiting factor has been the fact that many items 
which would be most attractive to world trade, such as machinery, 
have been in short supply relative to the growing needs of the Com- 
munist bloc. Such items have been exported on occasion when politi- 
cal considerations seemed to favor the transaction, and other non- 
economic sales and purchases have been made regardless of the cost 
to the Soviet economy, but these have necessarily been limited. It 
is in this realm—of the transactions which are dictated not by reasons 
of comparative economic advantage, but for reasons which are pri- 
marily political—that the freedom of action of the Soviet regime will 
be greatly increased by the anticipated growth in the Soviet economy. 
With the advantage of a centrally directed economy, and with the 
ability to coordinate the use of military, political, trade, and economic 
assistance pressures on particular countries as the situation requires, 
and with the means of turning trade or aid on or off at will, the Soviet 
Union will be in a position to apply on a much larger scale techniques 
which have already been shown effective in carrying out Soviet 
foreign policy. 

For example, the Soviet bloc has been able to take advantage of 
opportunities created by conflicts within the non-Communist trading 
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world. As a result of a dispute between Great Britain and Iceland 
which began in 1952 over offshore fishing grounds, Icelandic fish was 
embargoed in Britain. The Soviet Union offered to buy the fish which 
Iceland was unable to sell. Since 1952 the Soviet share of Iceland’s 
exports has risen from 7 percent to 35 percent. This fact entered into 
the debate in Iceland over the stationing of American troops there 
under the NATO agreement, and might have been a decisive factor 
had it not been for the effect of the Hungarian uprising. 

Similarly, the Communist bloc has moved in aisickly with offers 
to buy a large stock of unsold Burmese rice, an oversupply of cotton 
from Egypt and Syria. In 1958 the Soviet Union began to absorb 
surplus coffee from Brazil, in exchange for oil. The same possibility 
exists in the case of natural rubber, which is suffering from the effects 
of increased synthetic rubber production, and which vitally affects 
the economies of Ceylon, Malaya, and Indonesia. The ability of the 
Soviet Union to move in on such targets of opportunity will clearly be 
increased as it comes to have the oil or the machinery or the bahia 
tools or other products available in adequate supply for trade as a 
result of its further economic growth. ithin the past few years, 
Soviet imports from many underdeveloped countries have been in- 
creasing sharply, particularly in Latin America, the United Arab 
Republic, and India. A major role in trade with the underdeveloped 
countries has been played by the European satellites, particularly 
East Germany, Czechoslovakia, and Poland. In Southeast Asia 
and, until recently, in Japan, Communist China has been the dominant 
trading instrument for the bloc. 

These trade relations have been closely related to economic assist- 
ance programs with many of the same countries. The aid is usually 
given in. the form of a loan, carrying 2 to 2}4 percent interest over a 
period of from 5 to 15 years, repayable in commodities, hard curren- 
cies, or the local currency. This has had the advantage of appearing 
more disinterested than grant aid. 

The economic aid programs of the Communist bloc have not been 
large, but they have been concentrated. From 1954 to 1959 the 
Communist bloc extended about $2.7 billion of military and economic 
assistance to 20 underdeveloped countries. About three-quarters of 
this amount was economic aid. (The U.S. economic assistance to the 
same 20 countries in the same period was 2}; times this amount.) 
Nine countries received 90 percent of the total Communist economic 
aid, among them Yugoslavia, India, Egypt, Syria, Afghanistan, and 
Indonesia. About 4,700 Communist bloc technicians were adminis- 
tering technical assistance programs in various countries of the non- 
Communist world in 1959, and approximately the same number of 
technical students were sent by these countries to study in Soviet 
bloc countries. The number of American technicians abroad was 
approximately 6,000. In Afghanistan, India, and Indonesia, the 
Soviet bloc is assisting in exploring for oil deposits (the U.S. Govern- 
ment is unable to do this where private companies are prepared to 
act), and in Syria it is developing oil resources and building a refinery. 
The Soviet Union is also prepared to aid underdeveloped nations with 
technical assistance for their civil aviation facilities, and has pro- 
duced several planes which would be particularly suited to the require- 
ments of these countries. 
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- As the industrial: base of the Soviet economy is strengthened under 
the 7-year plan and even more in the period after 1965, the Soviet 
bloc will be increasingly able to divert resources to such activities if 
it. so desires. 

The further development of trade with the advanced industrial 
areas is also expected to result from the 7-year plan. Among his 
“theses’’ on the 7-year plan, Mr. Khrushchev took note of the “broad 
prospects of development of the Soviet Union’s foreign trade’ that 
would be opened up by the plan. Substantial increases in trade are 
scheduled in the Sia itself. There is not, however, any indication 
that Mr. Khrushchev intends to weaken the self-sufficiency of the 
Communist bloc, although large-seale capital imports are anticipated 
to help in the Soviet development, while raw material and food imports 
are pene for Eastern Europe. 

There has been some concern in the non-Communist world that the 
Soviet Union might seek to disrupt world markets by “dumping.” 
This concern was aroused by the disposal by the Soviet Union on the 
world market of large stocks of aluminum and tin in 1958, at a price 
slightly below erating world prices. It appears now that the Soviet 
Union may only have been disposing of a temporary surplus of these 
materials, possibly for the purpose of obtaining foreign exchange. 
Although the experience demonstrated what the capabilities of the 
Soviet Union might be for disruptive aciivities, the hostile reaction 
evoked and the high cost of this practice do not seem worth the possible 
gain under present circumstances. 

Perhaps of greater importance in Soviet thinking is the offer of 
markets within the Soviet orbit to the industrial nations of Europe. 
For the present more attractive markets are available elsewhere for 
the European industrial nations, and the Soviet Union is not in a 
position to offer much in return. However, the Soviet Union is look- 
ing toward a future time when it expects competitive pressures will 
have built up among the nations of the West, and when it hopes the 
Communist markets will look more attractive. This trade would not 
only cause European industrial output to flow toward the East, but 
it would be expected to have useful political effects, as described in an 
earlier chapter. 

The entry of the Soviet bloc into world trading and technical 
assistance programs on a larger scale would be greeted warmly by the 
rest of the world, if it were not for the danger that dependencies, which 
could lead to political vulnerabilities, may be created in the nations 
on which the Soviet Union concentrated its efforts. In the case of 
any individual country, the risk of dependency has more to do with 
the marginal importance to its economy of Soviet trade or aid, than 
the percentages involved. The Finnish Government, with 20 percent 
of its trade directed toward the Soviet Union, as a result in part of 
reparations exactions which required the Finns to build up plant 
oaneeey which could find its only outlets in the Soviet trade, was 
subjected to severe political pressure recently when the Soviet Union 
chose to delay for a time the signing of a new trade agreement. 

Finally, in considering the effect of Soviet economic growth upon 
the Soviet power position, it is impossible to overlook the intangible 
but often reported effect of the example of the Soviet Union as a 
model of rapid industrialization upon countries which are seeking the 
shortest path to the same goal. This “exemplary effect’’ does not 
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operate in isolation. The exchange of technicians, economic aid, 
trade opportunities, the rise in Soviet prestige and power, the sputnik 
and the lunik, possible intimidation—all these factors may be present 
to reenforce the impression that the Soviet Union represents the future. 
The campaign launched by Mr. Khrushchev around the slogan of 
“catching up with and surpassing the United States” ideally simplifies 
for the people of the underdeveloped nations, as well as for the people 
of the Soviet Union and the Communist bloc, the rapid rise of the 
Soviet economy. Each new success in one category or another can be 
heralded. The human cost of the Soviet pattern of economic develop- 
ment fades into the background. The Soviet Union identifies itself 
with progress, with success, with the future. 

Perhaps the impact of this image of the Soviet Union upon the 
world may be the principal political consequence of the growth of the 
Soviet economy. 

To sum up the answer to the question regarding the effect of the 
anticipated growth of the Soviet economy upon the power position of 
the Soviet Union and the Communist bloc in the world: it would be 
foolhardy for us to disregard the substantial and perhaps decisive 
augmentation of Soviet military power that would certainly be possible 
with the added resources available to the Soviet leadership; it seems 

robable, moreover, that the Soviet Union will in the foreseeable 
uture be able to expand its already considerable efforts to increase 
its influence in the industrial and underdeveloped areas by means of 
trade practices, technical and economic assistance, and other instru- 
ments of economic penetration; it is already the case, finally, that 
the example of the Soviet model of rapid economic development is an 
intangible, but significant, influence among the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Of course, the long-term effect of these developments upon 
the position of the Soviet Union in the world relative to the United 
States depends also upon what we will have done in the meantime. 

The other assumption which we seek to examine bears on the 
possible effects of Soviet economic growth in contributing to a trans- 
formation of Soviet society and, in the long run, Soviet foreign policy. 
This question is one of several to which we will address ourselves in 
the chapter immediately following. 











Chapter 4. The Effect of Internal Change in the Soviet Union 


The question to which we came at the close of the previous chapter— 
the effects of Soviet economic growth upon the character of the Soviet 
system itself—is, of all the questions before us, at the same time the 
most central to the determination of our own policy and the most 
difficult to answer. 

In one form or another, the assumption that the Soviet system 
would in time either “mellow” or break down has been the foundation 
for our long-term expectations. In 1947, the year in which began 
the sharpest phase of the cold war, Mr. George Kennan formulated 
this outcome as the objective of the “containment” policy.” In 
recent years the rapid industrialization of the Soviet Union and the 
many changes that have taken place in that country since the death 
of Stalin have led to widespread speculation that the Soviet system 
may be in the midst of a process of fundamental change. A very 
wide spectrum of opinion has appeared. Some writers believe the 
Soviet Union is evolving out of its totalitarian phase, and is becoming 
a social-democratic society; others have described its evolution as 
toward some kind of “rational-technical” society. Warm debates 
have developed between those who think such changes have already 
been taking place, others who believe such changes are possible only 
over a very long period of time, and still others who doubt that a 
modern totalitarian state can change gradually into anything else, 
but can only become stronger or disintegrate. 

Out of the many and complex aspects of these issues, the question 
which is of most immediate concern to us in the formulation of our 
own policy is whether it is reasonable for us to anticipate changes in 
the foreseeable future in the character of the objectives of Soviet 
foreign policy as a result of internal changes in the Soviet Union. 


CHANGES SINCE STALIN 


To begin with, there is no dispute with the evident fact that the 
Soviet Union of Nikita Khrushchev is different in many important 
respects from the Soviet Union of Joseph Stalin. The difficulty 
arises in evaluating the scope and significance of the changes. 

Certainly the impression is unmistakable that most Soviet citizens 
feel “life is better now’’—not as good for some, perhaps, as in 1956, 
but still considerably better than in 1953, when Stalin died. The 
changes which apparently have the greatest subjective impact upon 
the Soviet people are those which reflect an improvement in living 
and working conditions, and a reduction in the role of police surveil- 
lance and coercion. 

Although the secret’ police machinery is still intact and in the 
background, it is no longer an independent force in the society, and 


» “xX” (pseud.), “The Sources of Soviet Conduct,” “Foreign Affairs,” vol. XXV, No. 4 (uly 1947), 
Pp. 566-582. 
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the fear of arbitrary arrest is not currently being used as a primary 
means of government and of economic discipline. Most of the 
inmates of forced labor camps have been amnestied or have been 
assigned to work in the same area for normal wages and under more 
normal family conditions. Forced labor is not now an indispensable 
part of the Soviet economic system, as it was under Stalin. 

Although the legal system still emphasizes the protection of the 
state more than the civil liberties of its citizens, an emphasis upon 
“socialist legality” has been reflected in the preparation of new codes 
of substantive criminal law and criminal procedure, reduction in the 
use of military and “special” tribunals outside the regular court 
system, and the substitution of administrative for criminal prosecution 
for certain economic malpractices. 

The balance between coercive methods and economic incentives 
has been decisively shifted toward the latter as a motive power for 
the advancing Soviet economy. 

The collective farm peasants, hitherto the poorest section of the 
free population, have seen their average income much increased, 
according to some estimates more than doubled since 1952, Changes 
in planning methods, improvement in delivery prices and the transfer 
of machinery from the state-owned Machine Tractor Stations to the 
collective farms have made their operations more rational, to the 
benefit not only of the peasants themselves but also of the urban 
consumer. Further reforms are spoken of that would aim at guar- 
anteeing to the collective farmers the equivalent of a minimum 
cash wage. 

For the city worker, the improvement in living and working condi- 
tions is less spectacular, but it is enough to have created a buoyant 
sense of improving well-being. The average monthly wage has risen, 
while consumer goods prices and the workweek have been reduced. 
The stimulus of economic incentives and the encouragement of per- 
sonal initiative in increasing productivity and output have helped to 
create a greater sense of participation in the economic process. Con- 
sumer goods are still in short supply, but the flow of new goods onto 
the market has created a continuous sense of improvement. Not 
only is there an increase in the quantity of goods available, but items 
of higher quality, style or comfort are having an impact out of pro- 
portion to their availability. Soviet citizens may now purchase 
radios, television sets, washing machines, and refrigerators on the 
installment plan. Welfare measures and pension payments for the 
aged have risen significantly. Almost every Soviet citizen is affected 
directly or indirectly by the massive housing construction program 
nee will relieve somewhat the shortage which has been most troubling 
to him. 

Another change which has touched many Soviet citizens is the 
cautious opening of the Soviet Union to contacts with the West. 
Tens of thousands of tourists have poured into the country, and while 
their movements are not unlimited, the number of contacts between 
individual Soviet citizens and visitors from Western countries must 
be large. The World Youth Festival in.1957 and the U.S. Exhibition 
in the summer of 1959 were vivid experiences in the lives of many 
Soviet citizens, who had their first intimate and revelatory contacts 
with the outside world in this way. The Soviet regime apparently 
feels confident that this measured exposure of its citizens to the out- 
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side world can be kept within safe limits. Although the public sale 
of most Western newspapers and magazines is still prohibited in the 
Soviet Union, the Iron Curtain is no longer as impervious as it was 
under Stalin. 

Some evidence of intellectual ferment has been reported among 
artists, writers, and university faculty and students. After a brief 
period of animated discussion in 1956, leading to the expulsion of 
some university students and severe criticism directed against the 
more venturesome writers, the Communist Party has again sharply 
defined the outer permissible limits of artistic and intellectual activ- 
ities. It is difficult to estimate the extent or the significance of this 
ferment. Some generational differences have been noted, suggesting 
that the younger and older generations may be more venturesome 
than the more conventional and tractable writers, artists, and scholars 
now in the 40-to-50-year age group. As a result of direct contact, it 
has become apparent to observers from the outside that there exist 
currents of thought and feeling among Soviet citizens, particularly 
artists, scholars, and other intellectudls, which show considerably 
more latitude and independence than the material produced for pub- 
lication, exhibit, or performance. As far as one can judge, the pres- 
sure of the intellectuals appears to be directed chiefly at a reduction in 
the degree of control exercised by the party in cultural matters, and 
does not exhibit a widespread political dissidence regarding the 
regime itself. For its part, the party, following the Pasternak 
episode and other instances of restraints upon literature, appears 
willing to experiment within limits in granting some further autonomy 
in the interest of more effective literature and art. At the Writers’ 
Congress in May 1959, Mr. Khrushchev indicated that the party no 
longer felt it necessary to decide all questions about what should 
be printed: 

You know that it is not easy to decide right away what to print and what not 
to print. The easiest thing would be to print nothing, then there would be no 
mistakes. * * * But that would be stupidity. Therefore, comrades, do not 
burden the government with the solution of such questions, decide them for 
yourselves in a comradely fashion. 

To devolve the formal responsibility for such decisions upon the 
Union of Writers does not necessarily make for broader limits of 
social criticism at the present time. The men who act in the name 
of the Union of Writers may be quite as much functionaries as writers, 
or more so. But they are subject, in alway that the party is not, to 
the interplay of criticism from other writers. There is evidence that 
this is not, in private discussion, without some bite. 

Finally, there has been a change in the style and in some aspects 
of the administration of the government. The personality and style 
of Mr. Khrushchev himself are perhaps a factor: his energetic travels 
abroad and around the Soviet Union, his interest in living conditions, 
his confident exhortations to outproduce the United States. The 
decentralization of industry has placed certain kinds of decision-making 
closer to home for many people; the abolition of the Machine Tractor 
Stations wiped out for the collective farmers a cumbersome and galling 
interference in their work. A concomitant development has been the 
emergence of the party as the predominant force not only in Moscow, 
but throughout the country—supreme over the police, the army, the 
industrial leadership—all the separate hierarchies through which 
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Stalin maintained his power. The correlative of the decentralization 
of administration has been the strengthening of centralized control 
and planning through the party and the State Planning Commission. 
From the point of view of the individual citizen out in the country, 
however, it is the decentralized administration, and the subordination 
of the independent power of the police, which have the most palpable 
impact on his daily life. 


WHAT THE CHANGES SIGNIFY 


The significance of all these changes and many others which are so 
striking to visitors who return to the Soviet Union after an absence 
of several years is difficult to evaluate. 

One school of thought assumes that these changes are the reflection 
of democratic pressures from below. It argues that the successful 
technical modernization of the Soviet Union in the course of the last 
three decades, and the rise of universal elementary education and 
very widespread higher technical education have resulted in the 
growth of a more self-confident and independent-minded population 
which can no longer be manipulated and driven by the old methods, 
but whose demands have to be taken into account by the leaders. 
Projecting the same trend, it is assumed that, having achieved a 
minimum of personal and material security, the Soviet masses will 
steadily press on for greater political liberty and a higher standard of 
consumption. It has sometimes been further argued that the develop- 
ment of the Soviet economy has helped generate the formation of 
interest groups outside the party—managerial and technical personnel, 
the bureaucracy, the army, a new “‘middle class.” The party would 
be obliged to take account of the interests and appetites of such groups, 
it has been thought, and in so doing would weaken its own monopoly 
of power. 

There are, however, several serious difficulties with this line of argu- 
ment, The first is that there is no evidence that channels for the 
manifestation of such pressures from below functioned in connection 
with the reforms that have been mentioned, or indeed that they exist 
at all in the Soviet system. In a state where all organizations are 
directed by the ruling party from above, where the trade unions are 
not entitled and not in a position to raise economic demands on behalf 
of their members, where the collective farmers have no nationwide 
organization at all, and where the writers’ organization is used by the 

overnment and the party as a means of disciplining recalcitrant 
intellectuals, the image of ‘‘liberalizing” pressures from below upon 
the leadership does not apply. Moreover, the party machine has 
shown skill in identifying and absorbing potential interest groups 
outside itself, and thus has prevented the growth of independent power 
elements in the society. Systematically, the party has so far been 
able to subordinate the police, the army, and the economic bureauc- 
racy; each functional interest has been penetrated or absorbed by the 
party to the degree thought necessary. 

The second objection to this reasoning is that the experience of 
Nazi Germany has shown that, given a ruthless totalitarian party in 





power, a consistent denial of freedom is perfectly possible in a modern 
industrial country with a highly educated population. The fact that 
strong democratic movements existed in Germany before Nazi rule 
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and that the tradition of freedom of intellectual discussion was much 
more deeply entrenched there for much longer than in Russia under- 
lines this argument. The effect of these traditions and memories in 
Germany was that a considerable number of people withheld them- 
selves from an acceptance of the Nazi ideology, but the regime’s 
monopoly of organization and information, backed by the ultimate 
sanctions of terror, prevented them not only from putting pressure on 
the regime or challenging its ideas openly, but even in the vast ma- 
jority of cases from conceiving of the possibility of doing so. In the 
case of the Soviet Union, the possibility seems even more remote. 
The prerevolutionary tradition of intellectual freedom was weaker 
than in the case of Germany; the regime is now four decades old, and 
several generations have grown up knowing no other. It seems prob- 
able, from the fragmentary evidence at our disposal, that the edu- 
cated young Russians of today are not widely disaffected. But even 
those who may be, and those who, within a framework of general sup- 
port of the regime, would like to press for specific reforms, are gen- 
rey. impotent to act effectively except within approved modes and 
imits. 

Further, although the changes which have been described are of 
enormous importance in the daily lives of the people of the Soviet 
Union, and although they may lead to important refinements and 
modifications in the nature of Soviet totalitarianism, these measures 
do not constitute “democratization” in the Western sense of the 
word. They do not touch the party’s monopoly of control over all 
aspects of Soviet life; indeed, as we have seen, the party has been 
strengthened in this period. Certain of the changes developed as a 
consequence of uncertainty about the seat of ultimate power during 
the problem of succession, rather than as a result of social evolution. 
Some of these, having to do for instance with intellectual controls 
and contacts with foreigners, have been partially reversed. No one 
can say with assurance that the full force of the party’s coercive power 
cannot be reimposed if the party’s leadership feels it necessary to do so. 

The possibility of the Soviet Union becoming an “affluent society,” 
grown conservative and satisfied with a satiety of creature comforts 
demanded by a rising “middle class,’ if one can suppose the party 
acquiescing in this use of Soviet resources, is one which cannot be 
excluded, but is not likely to be of significance in the near future. 
Within the perspective of a decade, it seems more likely that the 
amount of consumer goods released upon the market will at best be 
sufficient to heighten the allegiance of the population to the state and 
party and its incentive to produce, but will fall far short of abund- 
ance. Even if the regime should decide, as a symbolic gesture of 
progress toward “full communism,” to make bread available free, 
there seems no reason to suppose that the emphasis upon heavy in- 
dustry in the economy is likely to be substantially diminished for a 
long time to come. 


CHANGES FROM ABOVE 


There is an alternative explanation which accords more closely 
with the nature of the changes and with the character of the Soviet 
vert Instead of being reluctant concessions by the leadership to 
threatening pressures from below, the changes may be understood as 
calculated efforts on the part of the leadership to rationalize and 
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modernize certain areas of administrative and cultural life, to. in- 
crease efficiency and output by calling upon voluntary initiative at 
all levels. Primitive measures of coercion which were used during the 
earlier stages of the Soviet Union’s economic development (and not 
always efficiently, especially in the case of agriculture) are less effec- 
tive as the society moves toward a more hi hy developed, more com- 
plicated administrative mechanism. A different pattern of motiva- 
tion is required to get a peasant to push a wheelbarrow than to get 
an engineer or a Manager to exercise initiative, to take risks, to show 
inventiveness and zeal at his work. Both coercion and economic in- 
centives have been present in the Soviet system, almost from the 
beginning, but the balance between these two methods has been shifted 
to the latter by the needs of the advancing Soviet economy. How- 
ever, while modern industrial techniques and mass education may 
dictate such a shift of emphasis, they do not necessarily require dem- 
ocratic rights and freedoms in the Western sense, and it is crucial for 
an understanding of Soviet developments that these two matters not 
be confused. Again, the experience of Nazi Germany showed that a 
modern incentive economy, operating with a considerable degree of 
managerial independence within a framework of politically defined 
goals, is perfectly compatible with totalitarian dictatorship and even 
with the use of political terror. 

Moreover, it seems plausible to accept the possibility that a de- 
emphasis upon overt coercion is now possible because the fundamental 
allegiance of the population as a whole can be taken for granted. 
With isolated exceptions, the predominant view of the population as 
a whole appears to be more or less one of acceptance of the regime 
because it ‘‘works,’’ because it provides opportunity for individual 
advancement and some improvement from year to year in living 
conditions, and because it has had external successes. In this case, 
successful indoctrination has been reenforced by successful perform- 
ance. If this is so, the party leadership, finding it possible to sub- 
ordinate methods of crude coercion, can hope to rely upon affirmative 
incentives to increase the effectiveness of the system. This applies 
not only to economic production but also to the cultural sphere: 
dull and stereotyped literature, for instance, can serve the interests 
of the leadership less well than that which is lively and interesting and 
which points, within limits, to shortcomings in the bureaucracy. 
What the leadership seeks to evoke is a controlled vitality. 

From this point of view, the changes that have taken place in 
the Soviet Union may in some part be “managed” changes, not 
reluctant concessions which weaken the rule of the party, but delib- 
erate steps taken to strengthen it, although it is possible that even 
“managed” changes may have effects which are not wholly anticipated. 

If this should f a correct understanding of the developments that 
have been taking place, what of the future? If such trends as these 
are projected, they point toward an evolutionary development, but 
one which needs to be understood in its own terms, not by analogies 
from the experience of Western democratic societies. hat may 
emerge from this process, if nothing interferes, is a more highly 
differentiated and stabilized state, less arbitrary, perhaps less totali- 
tarian in the sense that the party may allow some eat of autonomy 
to function in certain aspects of the society. The state would, how- 
ever, still be collectivized , authoritarian, and centrally directed by a 
single and all-powerful party. 
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As for its foreign policy, there is no reason to believe that a process 
of evolution in this direction is likely to be accompanied by anythin 
that could be described as a “normalization” of Soviet relations wi 
the world, in the sense that the Soviet commitment to the ultimate 
emergence of a Communist world system would be weakened. On 
the contrary, it seems at least equally probable that the Soviet 
leaders, and the Soviet people as well, will, if events continue to move 
their way, be strengthened in the conviction that their view of history 
is correct, and that the Soviet commitment to the future will be 
validated. 

It should perhaps be emphasized that any such projection into the 
future is subject to serious reservations. One reservation arises from 
the fact that the projection of a trend is bound to be influenced by the 
apparent stability or instability of the regime at the moment of 

rojection. A projection made today might be significantly different 
rom one made several years ago, or several years from now. It is also 
true that subsequent events have often revealed the existence of 
tensions and conflicts within the ruling group or in sectors of the 
society that had not been apparent to the outside world at the time. 
While the possibility of such inner conflicts must always be taken into 
account, as well as the possibility that changes in the international 
dynamism of the Soviet Union may someday come about, in some of 
the ways that have been mentioned, it would be wishful for us in 
planning our own course to anticipate a more favorable projection 
than the one sketched in the preceding pages. 

A major reservation which seems warranted in this projection is the 
possible effect of another succession crisis. A conflict over the locus 
of power within the party leadership could make for more meaningful 
political liberalization at home and a policy of greater conciliation 
abroad. Under some circumstances, however, it could equally well 
make for further repression and aggressiveness. 

The problem of leadership conflicts remains one of the — 
sources of uncertainty in any discussion of future Soviet development. 
It is also a problem largely outside the capacity of other nations to 
influence. The question is sometimes asked whether Mr. Khrushchev 
is not better, or worse, from our point of view than certain other Soviet 
leaders might be, and whether he should not therefore be assisted, or 
hindered. The difficulty with this approach is, first, that very little 
is actually known about the propensities of the individual Soviet 
leaders, although a great many speculative assumptions are accepted 
as fact; second, that even if one knew whether Mr. Khrushchev was 
associated with one tendency and someone else another, it is by no 
means clear that we can know which tendency would be likely to be 
most advantageous from our point of view; and third, the means open 
to us for such intervention are so limited that we could easily achieve 
the effect opposite to the one intended. There is wisdom to be found 
in Mr. Dooley’s caution: “It’s not the things you don’t know that 
hurt you; it’s the things you do know that ain’t so.” 

Apart from the possible effects of a leadership crisis, however, a 
prudent projection for a period of a decade or so would have to assume 
that the “managed” changes taking place in the Soviet Union are 
likely to increase the allegiance of the population, strengthen the 
control position of the party, further develop the military and eco- 
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nomic capabilities of the state, and leave undiminished the commit- 
ment of the Soviet leadership to the objective of a world Communist 
system. 

THE EROSION OF IDEOLOGY 


But this does not dispose of the question. Even supposing that 
short-run probabilities favor the continued dominance oF the party 
without any modification of its foreign policy objectives, is it possible 
that the ruling group itself, in its drive for efficiency and rationality, 
may in time undermine its own ideological commitment? 

he argument is advanced in several ways. One version is related 
to the ‘‘managerial’”’ hypothesis mentioned earlier. Even if the party 
succeeds in absorbing within itself the pluralist interests of an advanced 
industrial society, this argument goes, does it necessarily put an end 
to this source of conflict? May there not be differences of outlook 
and even conflict between different groups within the Soviet hier- 
archy? *' Are the economic technicians and managers, although they 
may formally be members of the party and may even hold high rank 
in the party, not likely to be ideologically “agnostic,” concerned 
chiefly with getting a good job done with a mimimum of interference 
from naliaial cumpelene? And would there not be a constant tension 
between such men and the party secretaries and ideologists who rose 
through their unwavering service to the party, and who are constantly 
seeking to impose their ideological goals on the reluctant technicians, 
asserting the primacy of their own power at the same time? 

Another form of the argument counts upon a gradual transformation 
of the outlook of the leading party cadres themselves. It is pointed 
out, for instance, that Mr. Khrushchev, even while reasserting the 
primacy of the party, has stressed the need for technical and economic 
competence among party leaders at all levels. The training of party 
cadres has been reorganized in order to provide for the acquisition of 
technical competence as well as ideological indoctrination. It is 
conjectured that the systematic rejuvenation of cadres now in progress 
must bring into key positions more and more people for whom the 
Bolshevik Revolution and even the forced collectivization of 1929-32 
are heroic legends from the past, while their own experience is shaped 
by pride in the growing modernity and power of their country and in 
their own administrative and technical competence. May not these 
people of tomorrow, it is asked, be increasingly caught up in the 
automatism of the drive for efficiency, measuring the success of their 
system more and more in terms of technical progress and even perhaps 
in the increasing satisfaction of consumer demand rather than in 
terms of revolutionary ideology? And even now, are not Mr. Khru- 
shchev, Mr. Mikoyan and their associates practical men, meeting many 
of the same economic problems with many of the same economic 
methods as their opposite numbers in the advanced industrial coun- 
tries in the West, and will not their outlook and their scale of priorities 
be transformed in time closer to our own, whether they are conscious 
of the process or not? 

It is difficult to give a categorical answer to the question. Certainly 
there may arise conflicts between practical considerations of efficiency 


2 For example, Mr. Khrushchev has alluded to the existence of a difference of opinion among his asso- | 


ciates as to whether the sharpness of the de-Stalinization may not have been responsible for the 
“fever” in Eastern Europe (speech in Budapest, Dec. 1, 1959). 
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and the transformation of the society to the next stage of the ‘‘building 
of communism.” 

A minor point that needs to be made is that changes in the direction 
of economic rationality do not necessarily mean a transformation in 
our direction. Occasionally the. Western press describes the Soviet 
use of such “bourgeois methods’ as bonuses, installment, plans, and 
concepts of profit and interest, as a movement toward capitalism in 
the Soviet economy. Many of these changes of method do involve 
substantial changes in ways of thinking in the Soviet Union, but so 
long as the ownership of all capital remains in the hands of the state, 
and the party retains its monopoly of political power, it would be 
self-deceptive to take certain similarities of administrative practice as 
signifying converging paths of development. 

The principal point, however, is whether there is an essential ‘‘con- 
tradiction,” to use a favorite Communist formulation, between ide- 
ology and efficiency, inherent in the totalitarian situation. It would 
be a mistake, certainly, to dismiss the ideological motivation of the 
Soviet leadership as empty ritual, in domestic affairs as in Soviet 
relations abroad. The Communist. image of ‘‘full communism,’’ how- 
ever, is sufficiently utopian and imprecise to serve as a general sense 
of direction for the party leadership as it threads its way between 
increasing output, on the one hand, and maintaining party control, 
on the other. 

For example, Mr. Khrushchev has;projected a vision of the nature 
of the highest stage of communism now being built which introduced 
a number of novel elements. Distribution of goods will be ‘‘to each 
according to his needs,’’ in the familiar phrase, but only ‘‘within 
necessary and reasonable limits.” *? A reduction in the monetary 
economy would not advance the state toward communism, as Stalin 
would have had it do.. And for the present, according to the familiar 
dialectical argument, the party must become stronger in order that 
it may ultimately become unnecessary. 

The uses of the ultimate ideological image are illustrated in the 
case of the Machine Tractor Stations. » In his last published writi 
Mr. Stalin was categorical about. the ideological unacceptability of 
the thought of abolishing the Machine Tractor Stations. It may be 
that he was also concerned about the problem of maintaining the 
party’s control in the counieeniin. To Mr. Khrushchev, however, 
the abolition of the Machine Tractor Stations and the transfer of their 
machines to the collective farms presented no serious ideological diffi- 
culties. By the time he made this decision, a process of consolidation 
of the collective farms and of improvement in the political and tech- 
nical quality of the chairmen had been going on for a decade, so that 
this change in the direction of greater efficiency could be made with 
little or no loss of political control, 

It is sometimes argued that Mr. Khrushchev has the ultimate 
. intention of transforming the collective farms into state farms, and 

grouping the peasant population into large agricultural cities, and 
that this is an example of a preconceived ideological image in the 
minds of the Soviet leadership. But while this transformation might 
indeed be a source of conflict if it were pushed against great peasant 
resistance, it does not necessarily illustrate a conflict between ideology 


%3 Khrushchev, speech to the 2ist Party Congress: “Of course, when we speak of satisfying le’s re- 
quirements, we have in mind not whims or claims to luxuries, but the wholesome consumption of a cultured 
person.”” 
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and efficiency, for the motivation for the change could be found 
equally well in the higher productivity of the state farms and the 
greater ease of party control in the agricultural cities. An ideological 
ease could be made, and has been made, on either side of this proposal. 

It can be seen that there is some flexibility in the application of 
ideological explanations to encompass decisions which may emphasize 
productivity one time, party control another time. As a source of 
potential weakness, it is true that there is‘always the possibility of 
conflict or error in making such decisions, but it does not appear to 
be the case that we can comfort ourselves in the expectation that the 
ideology will be found to be a rigid barrier against mereasing efficiency, 
or that steps taken to increase efficiency will be so incompatible with 
the broad tenets of the ideology as to undermine it’ generally. 

While it is possible to speculate therefore that aspects of the ideology 
dealing with Soviet domestic evolution may be subject over a long 
period of time’ to certain pragmatic modifications, some eaution is 
suggested by the repeated experience of Western observers who seem 
to have detected such a trend during the time of the New Eeonomic 
Plan, or again during the period of the Stalin constitution, or again 
during the period of the wartime alliance when Russian national 
patriotism had a fervent revival: 

Moreover, it appears doubtful that, even if such a modification in 
the domestic ideology were to manifest itself, we could anticipate that 


this would result in an accompanying erosion of the fundamental 
foreign policy objectives of the Communist regime. The most sig- 
nificant factor affecting the persistence or diminution of Soviet inter- 
national objectives is likely to be, not the development of a domestic 
en, but whether or not Soviet foreign policy has been success- 


If the Soviet Union continues to see evidence of its own increas- 
ing power and influence in the world, in contrast to a contracting 
situation for the non-Communist world, the Soviet commitment to 
a world Communist system is likely’ to be strengthened. If, on the 
other hand, the Soviet Union has been’ markedly unsuccessful in ex- 
padite its power and influence, then that part of the ideology that 

ears upon foreign policy may show the same‘ capacity for adaptin 
itself to reality over long periods of time that has ‘been conjecture 
for the domestic ideology. 

In short, while we must be constantly prepared to reassess the evi- 
dence of change in the Soviet situation, or‘to take into account the 
effect of forces and processes at work in Soviet politics and society 
which may not now be apparent to us, the weight of present evidence 
would seem to be against the likelihood that evolutionary changes 
ean be expected to moderate Soviet foreign policy objectives in any 
short-term projection. In the foreseeable future as well, it appears 
more probable that a modification of Soviet foreign policy will result 
from persistent failure abroad than from changes in Soviet society. 
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Chapter 5. Prospects for the Soviet Orbit 


The “Soviet orbit’’ snocmapannes Communist China, North Korea, 
and North Vietnam as well as the Communist states of Eastern 
Europe (excepting Yugoslavia), and any full estimate of the prospects 
for the orbit would have to take account of these Asian members. 
Inasmuch, however, as the latter are discussed im another report of 
this series,* this chapter is limited chiefly to. the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe and comments only very briefly on Communist China 
as it may appear from the Soviet perspective. This separation also 
has some substantial justification: whereas the relation of the East- 
ern European states to the Soviet Union is, broadly speaking, depend- 
ent and subordinate, that of China is rather coordinate, with impor- 
tant, and possibly decisive, features of real independence. 

We would subscribe to the general observations concerning the 
Sino-Soviet alliance as presented in the companion report.** In sum- 
mary they are: the advantages of the alliance to its partners out- 
weigh the negative factors, though strains are likely to mcrease with 
the passage of time. These advantages include Soviet economic and 
technical assistance to China, military aid and mutual protection, 
ideological reinforcement in ‘the sense of joint participation im “‘the 
wave of the future,’ the prestige of bemg in a mighty “socialist 
camp,”’ the advantage of combined efforts m increasing the area of 
Communist control. Against these obvious and important advan- 
tages are certain potential sources of friction: the lengthy common 
boundary and the long-contended border:areas in Central Asia; com- 
petition for influence within the Communist orbit, among Communist 
parties outside the orbit, and throughout Asia; a certain rivalry based 
on material and cultural differences; differences in technique and tim- 
ing in constructing their respective roads to communism; and the 
present disparity m economic strength. 

Perhaps the most significant ‘potential source of strain, but one 
exceptionally difficult to measure or even to identify with any pre- 
cision, lies in the simple fact that within an ideological and institu- 
tional system marked from its origin by the most extreme centraliza- 
tion of decision and hierarchy of command, China has emerged as a 
second center of power, with a huge population and tremendous 
potentialities. It represents no heretical déviation but is rather 
inclined to be ‘‘more royal than the king.” It is reasonable to sup- 
pose—and there is scattered evidence to support the supposition— 
that, from the point of view of Moscow, such growth and potential 
(perhaps not to be fully realized for several decades) of a member in 
good standing of the Communist bloc must be the occasion for some 
concern, especially when forecasts into the future are made. Indeed, 
it is quite possible that Soviet readings of the relatively distant future 
may have an impact on today’s or tomorrow’s Soviet policy. 


ye a te : Asta, studies at the request of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
ee (, 8, by Conlon Assodates Lid 
-» DD. 
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Some have concluded, with perhaps wishful thinking, that this 
concern will eventually drive the Soviet leaders to serious efforts at 
accommodation with the West in order to prepare for this looming 
menace from the East. Such a possibility exists. On the other hand, 
one could equally well argue that rather than tie themselves to the 
“moribund” capitalist world, which is. bound to decline, the Soviet 
leaders may conclude that they must act with some dispatch to 
“liquidate” this historical stage and commandeer the resources and 
population of at least Western Europe to put themselves‘in a position 
to meet an eventually industrialized billion Chinese. Indeed such a 
line of reasoning might be one to drive the Soviet Union to precipitate 
action, since time, im this case, would not be on Russia’s side but on 
China’s. 

Such lines of possible response are, however, extremely speculative, 
impossible to test or verify at this time, and are introduced here only 
to suggest the danger of an optimistic expectation that a Chinese- 
Soviet rift will take care of our problems for us. We cannot count 
on it. It would be more prudent for us to assume the relative co- 
hesion and mutual reinforcement of the bloc. (American policies 
with respect to this question will be discussed in chapter 9 below.) 

Between the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe a basically different 
relationship seems to obtain, one of Eastern European dependence and 
clear Soviet primacy, and there is little evidence that the structure of 
this relationship is likely to alter radically in the foreseeable future. 
At the same time the Tesaniten of the Communist scene in Eastern 
Europe must be recognized: ‘the relation of dependence to hegemony 
is not as simple as might appear and has in fact been challenged in the 
years since 1945. In the first place, Tito, though having a far smaller 
material base than the Chinese Communists, was able, when placed 
in a position of opposition (not initially of his own desire or making), 
to maintain Yugoslavia’s independence despite the U.S.S.R.’s_ob- 
vious physical ability to destroy him. Again in 1956 Gomulka’s 
Poland did represent a real break in orbit unity, which, though it has 
since been largely healed, suggests a more complex structure of in- 
ternal relations and relative power than the picture of ‘‘monolithic”’ 
unity would have us believe. The 1956 Hungarian uprising, in turn, 
represented a total break but ‘alsé displayed the Soviet Union’s 
strength when it came to a test of raw power. 

Indeed, these ‘“‘abnormal’”’ features of the Eastern European part 
of the Soviet orbit are perhaps of greatest interest in any effort to 
scan the future. Are such or similar breaks to mark the future; or 
are we perhaps more likely to witness consolidation and relative 
“harmony”? between Moscow and its satellites? While trends in 
Eastern Europe cannot be considered in isolation from the U.S.S.R., 
we certainly cannot assume that they will be merely a reflection of 
what is occurring in Russia. On the contrary, the influence may, on 
occasion, work in the other direction. 

A review of the course of events in Eastern Europe since 1945 reveals 
that while there have been significant differences from country to 
country, a certain general pattern is apparent: (1) The years 1945-48, 
when the Communists were taking over power, were also years of 
relative ideological permissiveness, years in which the so-called people’s 
democracies were thought, by some Communists at least, to differ 
significantly from the Soviet pattern and to show that there were 
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“different roads to socialism.” (2) In the years 1948~—53, there was 
a drastic tightening and coordination of the bloc. The Soviet Union 
became the sole model for ‘all Communists, and signs of deviation, 
especially after the break with Tito, were punished violently. These 
were the years of full Stalinization, of harsh purges, of economic belt 
tightening, and collectivization. (3) With the death of Stalin came 
a slow, hesitant, and uncertain move toward a “thaw.” This was a 
period of relative relaxation and decompression, a relaxation that 
varied ee from country to country, and that reflected uncer- 
tainties and conflicts within the Soviet leadership. The thaw cul- 
minated in the tumultuous events of 1956: the appearance of the 
partially dissident regime of Gomulka in Poland, and the completely 
revolutionary regime in Hungary. (4) Since 1956 there has been 
renewed emphasis upon uniformity and the dangers of deviation and 
revisionism; if not a return to the full rigors of the late Stalin period, 
at least an intentional reversal of trends that were developing in 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union in the preceding 3 years. 

In this alternation between relative repression and relaxation, be- 
tween limited autonomy and central control, there has been a certain 
pulsation, the underlying reasons for which have been the needs and 
resistance of the societies, on the one hand, and the ideological and 
power-political requirements of communism on the other. Although 
these opposing forces will continue to exert their influence, we cannot. 
predict the continuation of this tension in the form of simple pendulum 
swings, if only because history is not a mechanism: along with these 
continuing conflicting pressures there is discernible a process of devel- 
— and change that promises to modify the form and direction 
of their expression. 

The following appear to be some influences for change that may be 
expected in the future: 

(1) Certainly one reason why the ‘‘thaw” had more violent effects 
in parts of Eastern Europe than it did in the Soviet Union was the 
fact that the peoples of the Soviet Union had lived under a Communist. 
regime for 40 years, the peoples of Eastern Europe for only 10. In 
1956 many more people in Eastern Europe had a living memory of 
alternate forms of regime—however these may have functioned—and 
an awareness that the Communist order was a relatively recent in- 
truder. The Soviet Union had had much more time to train its leader- 
ship cadres; to experiment with institutional and operational techniques, 
and to eliminate nonconformist elements of society. It may be that 
the Soviet leaders themselves failed to take account of this difference, 
a failure which may explain why they apparently did not realize what. 
they were letting loose in Eastern Europe by the anti-Stalin campaign 
embarked upon in 1955-56. 

The importance of this particular difference is likely to diminish 
in the future; with the passage of each year the mere duration of the 
Eastern European Communist regimes will itself be a fact of some 
significance. Opposition based on memory or nostalgia will play a 
less important role than opposition emerging from immediate expe- 
riences within the existing system. Indeed, it is worth emphasizing 
that even in 1956 much of the active opposition to the existing order 
in Hungary and Poland centered in the youth, who had little knowledge 
of the prewar regimes. 
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It is by no means certain, however, that the passage of time will 
quickly, or ever, eradicate one important disadvantage the Eastern 
European regimes suffer in comparison with the Soviet Union: the 
derivative nature of their power, the fact that they were introduced 
from abroad and were in no real sense a native product. This weak- 
ness, and the accompanying need to rely on Moscow for real initiative 
and basic decisions, may continue to make it very difficult for these 
regimes to get themselves firmly rooted in their own society. This 
in turn may mean that while decentralization and increased local 
autonomy will continue to carry, as they did in 1956, a certain threat 
to the unity of the Soviet bloc, they may also be the only means by 
which the local regimes can really hope to become anchored to their 
own countries, and such anchoring, if achieved, would undoubtedly 
serve to strengthen the system as a whole. The balancing of factors 
in this rather delicate situation will probably constitute an important 
problem for the Communist leadership. 

(2) If peace continues, the economies of Eastern Europe -will be 
copndenabiat better off than now, even on the assumption that agri- 
culture remains a stumbling block and that the, Communist pattern 
of incentives works less effectively than in the U.S.S.R.. This jis 
partly because there are within the framework of the present, system, 
considerable opportunities for improved efficiene oak sensible man- 
agement, partly because the regimes have the chance to learn from 
past errors and shortcomings, but chiefly because it would seem that 
in our age of industrial and technological potentialities, if once a 
society has a foot on the ladder of industrial progress—as these now 
have—the probabilities are in favor of continued progress. This is 
not to say that relative progress will be as rapid as in the U.S.S.R. or 


that the public wants will be taken care of, but-merely that some of the 
absolute poverty and misery that figured in the popular temper in 
recent years should be lacking. 


(3) A third factor is the 1956 experience in Poland and H ry 
and the reading given to this experience by both the populace and the 
Communist leadership. Precisely because there was one Hungarian 
revolt it seems less likely that there will be another (not that the first 
was in any way planned or calculated). Both the Communist leaders 
and their subjects may have drawn some important lessons from it; 
namely, that while rigid Stalinism sets the stage for disaster, too much 
relaxation promises to unravel the whole fabric of Communist control ; 
that the Western Powers proved unable to intervene effectively; and 
that the Soviet army, though at great ideological.and moral cost, was 
able to regain control of the situation. In other words, the populace 
is less likely to be drawn into actions that may spark another con- 
flagration; the leadership is likely to be mere wary in Jetting things 
get out of hand through an inept combination of stubbornness and 
partial concessions. 

The above-mentioned factors would seem to suggest, then, no repe- 
tition of 1956 but rather a certain relative stability based on growing 
custom, somewhat improved material conditions, and.a painful aware- 
ness of the costs and futility of revolt. 

We would not conclude from this, however, that the future will 
witness a simple development of increasing harmony and unity within 
the orbit, with the Eastern European states being more and more 
drawn to the Soviet Union and at one with it. This seems unlikely 
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unless the Soviet Union, for one reason or another, were to decide to 
do the job by force, which it is Paveiney capable of doing, Against 
these factors making for accommodation stands a disruptive one which 
is more likely to increase than to diminish and which, paradoxically, 
may be the result.of success rather than failure.. While this disruptive 
factor is often called ‘national communism,’’ the term is misleading. 
What is involved is not a communism infected with the virus of 
nationalism or replaced by patriotism but rather a conflict within 
communism, between center and periphery, between headquarters 
and branch office. This conflict, familiar enough in all types of or- 
ganizations, may include national grievances or ambitions, but the 
active source of trouble is more likely to be simply that the center and 
eriphery do not see things from the same point of view, even hong 
th may share the same general goals and ideology. In a purely 
hierarchical organization this latent conflict can, with effort, be con- 
trolled—as it has been within the U.S.S.R.—but so long as the states 
of Eastern Europe continue to be separate, even if subordinate and 
dependent, centers of power and decision, conflict is likely te occur, 
and perhaps to occur most vigorously where the local party is rela- 
tively strong and does not feel immediately dependent upon the Soviet 
Union for its survival. It may take, many different forms: a dispute 
one terms.of inae or & secon on. the pains pn natural resources; 
ifferences on the permissi eway to be gran e press; disagree- 
ments on the most.effective tempo of industrialization and collectiviza- 
tion, or on the degree of decentralization of decision and initiative. 
Moreover, it is intmmately bound to the competition with the party 
for status, positions of influence, and control over effective levers of 


power. 

It. is useless to predict just how disruptive these tendencies, which 
seem inherent in the system, may prove to be, There are techniques 
for curbing them (purges.and countergroups, for example), and we do 
not reels know enough about these societies and their epee to 
pe just, how much segencalra toe and sae nutOROea a ata 
order can permit without breaking up,or becoming something e 
(though recent Polish experience shows that the Communists are fully 
alert to this danger). e important point here is not so much the 
extent of friction and disruption as against unity and acquiescence as 
the fact that the chief and most.dynamic source of future strain may 
lie within the Communist system itself rather than simply in’ the 
continuing tension between communism and the bootie. in other 
words, the differing mterests and perspectives of ‘‘ Moscow,’ local 
‘‘Muscovites” in the party leadership, the bureaucracy, and the party 
rank-and-file, together with the relations of these groups to each other 
and to non-Communist. elements, may be the principal determinants 
in the future evolution of the system: 

Indeed, as one compares the states of Eastern Europe, one en- 
counters marked. differences in the style and performance of the 
Communist regimes.as they have evolved in recent years: Bulgaria, 
relatively untouched by ‘‘thaws’’ or revisionism, and holding to the 

inist course; Rumania, also maintaining a conservative line, but 
more from weakness than from strength or conviction; Czechoslovakia, 
in prudent. step with Moscow, strengthened by its relatively high 
economic level and ability to meet consumer needs; Hungary, still 
reconsolidating its position after the explosion of 1956 which tore the 
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party apart, punitive, yet not reverting to full Stalinism; and Poland, 
subject to serious economic difficulties and increased political disci- 
pline but still much the most open of the Communist states. ‘To this 
list should be added Eastern Germany which, in contrast to its some- 
what ambiguous earlier situation, is now treated ‘as an integral part 
of the orbit. Yugoslavia, while developing its own form of com- 
munism, is not part of the orbit; and it 1s unlikely that it will be in 
the foreseeable future. Nor is it likely, contrary to some earlier 
expectations, that Titoism will have much influence on developments 
in the other Communist states. The impermissibility of this devia- 
tion from orthodoxy has been most forcefully enunciated in the years 
since 1957. ‘Tito’s role internationally seems rather to be in cornec- 
tion with the emergent nations of Asia and Africa. 

In the light of these considerations, what may we anticipate with 
respect to the future of Eastern Europe? Little is to be gained by 
attempting a prediction, as our inability to foretell such events as 
Tito’s break with Stalin in 1948 or the Hungarian revolution of 1956 
demonstrates. Nevertheless, we may extrapolate, from the present. 
configuration of forces, one possible line of development for the next 
5 or 10 years. 

The events of 1956 and their catastrophic denouement in Hungary 
may have marked the end of one phase of Eastern European history, 
in that they provided the definition of several limits: the limit of 
the ability of the people to free themselves; the Soviet Union’s limit 
of tolerance; the limit of permissible deviation within the framework 
of communism ; the limit of the West’s will and capacity to intervene. 
This demonstration ended in a double failure: the failure of the people 
to achieve liberty by main force, or of the West to liberate; and the 
failure of communism to gain even the appearance of real acceptance.. 
Brute power turned out to be the answer to both failures. 

This being so, it may be that the peoples of Eastern Europe will,. 
in varying degrees from country to country, be more inclined to take 
their Communist regimes as a fact of life—like inclement weather— 
with little expectation of a change of system or effective assistance 
from outside, but with, perhaps, increased ability, acquired through 
hard experience, to reach a tolerable accommodation with their rulers,. 
to blunt the edge of governmental pressures, and even to make 
limited gains in material conditions and private, if not public, freedom. 
Such a climate migh: have the following characteristics: 

(1) The effectiveness of elements of opposition, or of moderation, 
is likely to be proportional to the degree to which they have been in- 
cluded within, rather than excluded from, the new social order which 
the Communist regimes have created. A Catholic church which has, 
as in Poland, achieved an uneasy modus vivendi with the regime may 
be more influential than one suffering harassment and martyrdom as 
a declared enemy of the people. A national spirit which finds common 
cause on certain specific issues with a section of the party leadership 
is more likely to be felt than an underground operating outside the 
system, with little hope of reinforcement, in the absence of a general 
catastrophe. These prospects are incréased by the fact that the per- 
sonnel of the party will increasingly be made up of men whose traininz,. 
experience, and orientation are centered in local problems and affairs 
in contrast to many of the older party members with their backgroun 
of exile and activity in Moscow or in the West. It is obvious, of 
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course, that such forms of partial accommodation and identification 
may strengthen the regimes and increase their stability. It is also 
obvious that the Communist leadership is exceptionally sensitive to 
the potential danger of such elements within their system. But 
however we may judge the outcome of such a mixture of accommoda- 
tion and resistance, it may well be the chief arena for political change. 

(2) A byproduct of this local play of forces would be a tendency 
toward increased diversity within the bloc as a whole, a modest 
diversity not exceeding the limits of Communist tolerance, but still a 
significant departure from the mechanical uniformity of the Stalin era. 
And despite the Communists’ own impulse toward conformity, some 
of their own policies, such as the developeisnt of economic specializa- 
tion within the orbit, may contribute to these differences. From 
the evidence available it is unlikely that the economic relations of the 
orbit will be those of predatory exploitation which characterized the 
earlier years of Communist rule. ile we may expect the economies 
of Eastern Europe to be closely integrated with that of the Soviet 
Union, the form of their dependence may be substantially different. 
Both slavery and division of labor imply dependence, but the latter is 
more productive of diversity and change. 

It is not easy to say whether this will ‘“‘weaken’”’ or “strengthen” the 
Communist orbit. Asa more rational form of economic organization, 
increased integration and specialization are of positive advantage; at 
the same time they could promote a troublesome degree of diversity 
and increased play of divergent interests. 

(3) The course of such developments in Eastern Europe is likely to 
be decisively affected by the presence or absence of reinforcing devel- 
opments within the Soviet Union itself and by what we might call a 
continuing if muted dialogue being carried on between the Communist 
parties of the orbit (including the Chinese Communists). We may 
suggest the proposition that the future evolution of Eastern Europe, 
if it is not to be stifled, cannot greatly outpace change in the Soviet 
Union. If it does it will probably produce the same type of counter- 
action as that of 1956-57. Contrary to the thesis that major altera- 
tions in the Soviet orbit can be brought about by changes on the 
periphery working their way to the center through a process of 
erosion, it seems more likely that in such a system changes at the 
periphery cannot get very far unless they are reinforced by changes 
in the center. There can, of course, be a reciprocal interplay of influ- 
ences. Poland, since 1956, has obviously had a considerable impact on 
the rest of the orbit and to some extent has also served as a trans- 
mission belt for Western influences, especially in the cultural and 
literary sphere. At the same time the basic political impulses, 
whether for change or for stabilization, continue to emanate from 
Moscow. 

If this be the case, then it would follow that constructive and lasting 
changes in the orbit—whether in the direction of a greater degree of 
personal freedom and welfare or in the direction of national autonomy 
and diversity—must be in consonance or at least not incompatible 
with corresponding developments in the Soviet Union itself. 


% In this connection, see Oleg !loeffding, ‘Recent Efforts Toward Coordinated Economic Planning in 
the Soviet Bloc’ (The Rand Corp., 1959). 
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It should be stressed that this particular course of development in 
Eastern Europe is not offered as a prediction of what will happen. It 
is a possibility, the odds for which are not calculable. Indeed as an 
avenue for a modest degree of nonviolent and beneficial change one 
can have no assurance that it is even likely. Anyone knowing the 
history of Eastern Europe can hardly count on peaceful evolution in 
this tormented area. We can certainly not exclude the possibility of 
an Eastern Europe frozen in the grip of post-Stalinist Communist 
orthodoxy for an indefinite period; nor can we dismiss the chances of 
future convulsions or a spasmodic alternation between repression and 
relaxation. It is important, however, in conjunction with U.S. policy 
toward the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe to be aware of this other 
possibility, which may at least present some new features in the 
international scene. 





IV. IMPLICATIONS FOR U.S. POLICY 
Chapter 6. Objectives and Principles of U.S. Policy 


The problem of United States-Soviet relations is not a symmetrical 
one, as between two rival powers. Soviet purposes are in conflict 
with ours, but they are also different in kind. 

The basis of the Soviet outlook is that it is committed to work by 
all possible means toward the conversion of non-Communist states, 
toward their inclusion in the “Socialist camp” and toward their 
ultimate transformation along the lines of the Soviet model. This 
must be taken as fundamental, as constant for the immediately fore- 
seeable future, and as a basic factor in any aspect of the international 
situation. 

To define the central purposes of U.S. foreign policy is outside the 
scope of this report, but it is necessary to state something of these 
ae in order to approach our relations with the Soviet Union 
with the proper perspective. 

The United States is not dedicated to the creation of a world 
modeled upon itself, nor one dominated by itself. It does desire a 
world environment in which there will be a growth of political freedom 
and economic progress, taking a variety of forms according to the 

references of the people involved. We believe that our own free 
institutions will survive and progress best in this kind of world 
environment. 

We do not seek to preserve the status quo in the world. We agree 
with Mr. Khrushchev that the world is in the midst of revolutionary 
changes, but we think he is wrong in believing that these changes point 
only in the direction of Soviet communism. We are conscious of the 
fact that nationalism and technological change are profoundly altering 
the present relationships among states, but we do not have a com- 
mitment to some foreordained pattern of a new world order. We are 
in the midst of a process of trying to find new forms of collaboration 
between states, new patterns of trade, of economic development, of 
political cooperation. We believe deeply in pluralism, at home and 
in the world. We believe our interests are sufficiently served if there 
is oppor vanity for growth in a variety of ways toward political freedom 
and economic progress. 

The cause of our conflict with the Soviet Union is that we must 
resist the Soviet effort to achieve a uniform Soviet solution for the 
world and Soviet control over other nations. To meet and overcome 
this challenge does not express our central purpose, any more than the 

urposes of a man’s life are fulfilled by overcoming a disease. The 
oreign policy objectives of the United States are not definable in the 
framework of the Soviet problem, but in terms of what it seeks to do 
despite the Soviet challenge. 
he American purpose in regard to the Soviet Union is a limited, and 
essentially protective purpose. We welcome any changes in the Soviet 
Union that may ease for the Soviet people the burdens of totalitarian- 
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ism, and we hope these will continue in the future, but it is not within 
our power to intervene in Soviet internal affairs to achieve our pur- 
poses. We recognize the technological and economic achievements of 
the Soviet regime, and, on a separate plane from our moral judgment 
about police-state methods, we recognize that it represents an alterna- 
tive form of organization of society. This is not, however, the cause of 
conflict. The issue is not, despite Mr. Khrushchev, “socialism” or 
“communism” versus “capitalism.’’ The issue is to be found in the 
universalist and unlimited objectives of Soviet policy, which must be 
resisted until they are changed. 

With his usual clarity, the French journalist and scholar, Raymond 
Aron, has put the point in this way: 

Should the Soviets ever recognize that their regime is only one of a number of 
possible ways of organizing industrial societies, the majority of democrats—while 
continuing to regard certain practices of the Soviet regime as deplorable, inefficient 


or inhuman—would no longer feel obliged to maintain an attitude of active 
hostility to the Soviet Union.'! 


SIX PRINCIPLES TO GUIDE AMERICAN POLICY 


From the analysis which constituted part III of this report and 
from the preceding effort to narrow our thinking about our Gaatice 
toward the Soviet Union, it is possible to draw some principles to guide 
our conduct of this relationship. 

(1) The first principle is that the American public should have a 
steady, unemotiona! understanding of the fundamental nature of the 
conflict. This is the essential bedrock foundation for a wise and steady 

rolicy. 
The word “steady” is emphasized because, by our capacity for wild 
swings from optimism to despair, we lend ourselves to manipulation by 
‘“‘atmospheric’’ changes in Soviet policy. These extreme fluctuations 
are possible because we do not sufficiently understand the nature of the 
conflict; sometimes we view the Soviet leaders as the embodiment of 
absolute evil, and at other times we seem to think a little conversation 
at the summit will clear up everything. 

While we do need to be able to shift the emphasis in our own policy 
according to whether the Soviet Union is in a phase of “peaceful 
coexistence’’ or one of “militant pressure,’’ we must be able to count 
upon a public appreciation that either phase expresses a form of 
conflict. Tension, relaxation, crises, adjustment—these are to be 
expected and accepted as normal and recurrent features of the inter- 
national scene. 

We need to cultivate the nervous system of an athlete—alert with- 
out being tense. Perhaps the distance runner should be our model. 

Along with this, we must cultivate a mature public outlook that 
will enable us to do what needs to be done quietly, without bellicosity, 
without hatred, without excitement, without excessive hope. W 
must be able to distinguish between the policies of the Soviet govern- 
ment which we need to resist, and our basic sympathy for the Russian 
and other Soviet people. 

(2) The second principle is that it is a vital interest of the United 
States that the Soviet Union be prevented from a further extension 
of its power and influence, wherever possible. This principle requires 
a range of instrumentalities, depending upon the vulnerabilities in 


' Raymond Aron, “‘Coexistence: The End of Ideology,” “Partisan Review,”’ Spring 1958, p. 230. 
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particular areas. In some cases military support may be required: 
in others political or economic measures may be more pertinent. 
This implies a careful evaluation of the diverse social forces at work 
in each situation. 

It is not argued, tor example, that every expansion of Soviet trade 
or economic assistance should be frustrated, but that, if such trade or 
economic assistance might otherwise create a political dependency 
upon the Soviet Union, we should be prepared to provide alternative 
choices for the country involved. 

(3) The third principle 1s that it is of fundamental importance that 
a gross equilibrium of military power be maintained. What this 
means will be more fully discussed in another chapter, but it should 
be apparent that an effective balance of military power is essential, 
first, as a deterrent against war; second, as a protection in case of 
war; third, to prevent the piecemeal disintegration of the non-Com- 
munist world by intimidation; and fourth, to avoid creating a situa- 
tion in which the Soviet leadership can anticipate making gains 
without negotiation. 

(4) The fourth principle is that we should be continuously pre- 
pared to explore through negotiation the settlement of any outstand- 
ing problems between the Soviet Union and the non-Communist world. 
Channels of negotiation, preferably normal diplomatic channels, 
should be kept open and active, and opportunities should be maxi- 
mized for ex iy a exchanges of views. 

If the public comes to appreciate the fundamental character of the 
conflict, it will not expect a general settlement with the Soviet Union, 
nor even a real stabilization of the conflict. But the United States 
and the Soviet Union are not necessarily opposed to each other in 
all things. We should be prepared to encourage the Soviet Union 
to consider the mutual advantages of adjustments wherever possible. 
With time, there may open up some areas of overlapping interests 
and some fields of possible collaboration, as has been the case in 
medicine, the International Geophysical Year, or other aspects of 
science. Our public position must make it clear that we did not 
originate and do not prefer the ‘‘cold war,” that it came into being 
as a response to the Soviet challenge. We must leave no room for 
doubt that either we or our allies are economically dependent upon 
armaments, 

More will be said in a following chapter about some general and 
specific aspects of the problem of negotiation. The emphasis here is 
upon creating a state of mind which avoids a mechanical negativism 
on one side, and undue expectations of the dissolution of the conflict 
on the other. 

(5) The fifth principle is that we should be prepared to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities presented by contradictions between 
Soviet professions and behavior, by dilemmas and errors in Soviet 
policies. For although it would be fatal for us to minimize the 
undeniable gains in Soviet power, it would also be an error for us to 
ignore the fallibilities of the Soviet system and the difficulties of the 
Soviet situation. The Soviet Union has its dilemmas—as when it 
seeks to improve its relations with a government which it is at the 
same time helping to subvert, or when it seeks to play upon the 
nationalist sentiments of a country whose national objectives it is 
thwarting (as in the case of Germany). We should be alert to these 
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opportunities, and prepared to see that the Soviet Union does not 
escape from the full hae et for these shortcomings, although 
| into a tone of niggling shrewishness to do 


it is not necessary to fa 
this effectively. 

(6) Finally, the sixth principle is that the policy most likely to 
influence the Soviet Union in a favorable direction over a long period of 
time is the development of a healthy economic and political growth 
among the non-Communist nations of the world. No one can foretell 
the future development of the Soviet system, but it seems reasonable 
to expect that if over a long period of time the Soviet Union has not 
been able to expand its influence or power by means of military pres- 
sure or by political or economic penetration, the Soviet leaders may 
find it necessary to adjust their expectations and their objectives to 
this reality. This is more likely to influence the course of the Soviet 
development than anything we can do directly. Until this time, we 


must be prepared for a continuation of the conflict into the indefinite 
future. 





Chapter 7. Military Requirements for the Non-Communist World 


Although the technical aspects of our military requirements are 
outside the competence of this report, this chapter seeks to suggest 
some considerations that bear on policy in the realm where military 
and political matters meet. 

First, several considerations of a general character: 

It is of first importance that our citizens should appreciate that the 
condition of the underlying military power relationship between the 
Soviet bloc and the non-Communist world is one of the fundamental 
determinants of the course of events—not the only determinant, but 
in some situations the decisive one. It must be one of the foundations 
of our policy to insure that an equilibrium of military power be main- 
tained, in the various ways this may require under conditions of rapidly 
changing military technology. 

The first purpose of our military activities should be to insure if 
possible that the conflict with the Soviet Union will be conducted on 
other planes than military. Second, if nevertheless war should come, 
our military establishment will be needed to protect us, to reduce loss 
of life and destruction as much as possible, and to prevent the enemy 
from making his will prevail. It cannot be taken for granted that war 
is impossible. Thirdly, it is the function of our military effort to 
prevent the disintegration of our political and diplomatic positions 
that would result if a decisive military imbalance should develop in 
favor of the Soviet Union. 

While the prevention of general war must surely be in the forefront 
of our efforts, the absolute pursuit of peace as the primary objective 
of policy would, under present world conditions, result in our surrender 
to Soviet domination. The preservation of our freedoms must be the 
primary objective, or they will not endure. This point of view will 
not be shared by absolute pacifists or by nuclear pacifists, who feel 
that no objective is worth any risk of nuclear war. It seems a virtual 
certainty, however, that the unilateral acceptance of the latter view 
can have only one outcome in the present circumstances. 


THE KINDS OF MILITARY FORCE WE NEED 


The emphasis in our military development must be upon achieving 
a deterrent strategic force. The likelihood of war is increased if either 
side is reliant upon its “first strike” rather than its deterrent capabil- 
ities. Our retaliatory capabilities have to be sufficiently impressive 
that even under circumstances of extreme duress, the initiation of 
all-out war will not appear to the Russians to be a “conservative” 
policy. To increase the stability of the “balance of terror,’’ our 
strategic forces need to be able not only to survive a Russian attack 
but should be of such a character that they are not vitally dependent 
upon the advantage of striking first, do not depend too much upon 
the kind of quick warning and instant decision that makes ‘“‘accidental 
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war’’ a serious possibility, and do not behave under tension in a way 
that might be mistaken by the Russians as an imminent attack. This 
implies that our strategic forces must be protected against attack, 
and should be able to endure crises of rather long duration if necessary. 
They should be capable of inflection in use—that is, of a less than 
all-out response if necessary. This in turn implies that continuous 
control and coordination of our strategic forces with the political 
command should be maintained throughout crises and even into 
hostilities, so that the range of military-political decisions should not 
have to give way irrevocably to a rigid military plan. 

The need for the maintenance of limited war capabilities is increased 
by a stable “balance of terror.’”’ We deceive ourselves if we believe 
that a threat of massive nuclear retaliation can protect areas whose 
importance may be great, but not sufficiently great to be worth the 
risk of general war. We are also mistaken if we believe that, in the 
interest of economy, we can rely altogether upon nuclear weapons in a 
limited war. We shall be seriously handicapped if we are not also 
equipped to handle limited wars with conventional-weapons capabil- 
ities. In addition to the difficulty of keeping limited a war in which 
nuclear weapons are used by both sides, there may be advantages to 
us in preserving a situation of bilateral abstention from the use of 
nuclear weapons; in several important respects weapons development 
since World War II have tended to favor the defense in nonnuclear 
war, and this could be a stabilizing factor in local situations. The 
strengthening of our limited-war capabilities should not be at the 
expense of our strategic forces, which are not now adequate for the 
retaliatory task we require of them, but should be in addition to the 
further development of our strategic deterrent capabilities. We 
would not be in a position to use limited war capabilities if we did 
not also have an effective strategic deterrent. 

It is hard for Americans to take civil defense seriously, but it is 
folly for us not to. Of course a sudden emphasis upon active and 
passive defenses for our cities might be subject to provocative mis- 
interpretation, but a long-term program of training and education 
and the construction of fallout shelters might make an enormous 
difference in loss of life in a war in which cities were not the primary 
targets. 

e cannot choose to withdraw from the “space race’’ under the 
mistaken impression that international prestige and scientific research 
are the only consideration involved. issile development, which is 
closely related to the outer space program, and the possible military 
uses of space satellites require priority attention and cannot be 
subordinated to budgetary considerations. 

The essentiality of NATO, alive and kicking, in the defense of the 
non-Communist world is dealt with at some length m other reports in 
this series. Although changes in military technology may require a 
review of NATO’s military mission and strategy, it would be literally 
suicidal for us to conclude that it is outmoded and unnecessary in the 
missile age. Apart from the political consequences of a military 
weakening of the Western European area, it should be apparent that 
the increase of the relative importance of local military pressure as a 
consequence of the “balance of terror’ requires central attention to 
the state of NATO’s health for a long time to come. 
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Where changing military technology, and changing political de- 
velopments in the world, may have their most immediate effect will 
be in lifting our dependence upon overseas bases. These develop- 
ments suggest the need for a continuation, with a considerable degree 
of flexibility, of our foreign military assistance programs. 


DISARMAMENT AND ARMS CONTROL 


Our present primitive knowledge of the problems involved in 
achieving a reduction and control of armaments calls for the applica- 
tion of further resources to the technical aspects of the problems, which 
may lead in turn to advances in our thought about alternative systems 
of reduction and control. Advances in this field require further knowl- 
edge and detailed study of the technical and political aspects of the 

roblem, as well as a desire to achieve workable agreements.” If, 
bape instead of waiting for a broad disarmament agreement which 
would require the surmounting of many profound obstacles, we di- 
rected our attention to the possibilities of various forms of arms con- 
trol in which a large degree of common interest could in fact exist, it 
is possible that modest but important steps could be taken to reduce 
the danger of the arms race. Arms control does not necessarily 
mean disarmament; it does not necessarily save money; and it does 
not necessarily eliminate the worst engines of destruction. What it 
may be able to do is to seek cooperation between the Russians and the 
Western powers to stabilize deterrence, to reduce the possibility of 
war through misunderstanding, to reduce the spread of weapons to 
other powers, and to reduce the danger of war being set off by a third 
party. Contemplation of the long-term prospects for the world with 
unrestricted arms development and acquisition suggests that arms 
control ought to be viewed as part of our military and national 
security policy, and not as an alternative to military policy. In the 
long run, we may come to regard the Russians as our most conserva- 
tive and responsible adversary, as we explore the possibilities of com- 
mon interest in limiting certain aspects of the arms race. 

An awareness of the fundamental hostility of the Soviet Union does 
not preclude the possibility of specific and limited agreements de- 
signed to stabilize deterrents, guard against false alarms, panic, mis- 
understanding or loss of control. Both we and the Russians stand to 
gain from such agreements, if we can contrive ways of making these 
limited agreements effective—perhaps even by tacit acceptance in 
some circumstances. 

One contributor to this study has put the matter in this succinct 
paragraph: 

This common interest does not depend on trust and good faith. In faet, it 
seems likely that unless thoroughgoing distrust can be acknowledged on both 
sides, it may be hard to reach any real understanding on the subject. The in- 
tellectual clarity require1 to recognize the nature of the common interest may be 


incompatible with the pretense that we trust each other, or that there is any 


sequence of activities in the short run by which either side could demonstrate its 
good faith to the other.’ 


2 A review of the problem is now being prepared by a Joint Disarmament Study Committee headed by 
Mr. Charles A. Coolidge 


* Thomas C. Schelling, ‘Disarmament or Arms Control?” mimeo., 1959. 
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Viewed in this context, certain of the efforts to reach agreements 
with the Russians regarding the control of armaments may have a 
different emphasis in our policy. The current effort to agree upon a 
nuclear test a should be regarded, for example, not as a step toward 


disarmament, which it is not, but mainly as a cooperative effort with 
the Russians to forestall the acquisition of nuclear weapons by other 
countries, or to postpone or make more costly on a large scale such 
acquisition. It is by no means clear that total abolition of nuclear 
weapons, even if an agreement to this effect were possible, would in- 
crease the stability of the world as much as a mutual movement 
toward properly safeguarded deterrent forces, designed for retaliation. 





Chapter 8. Negotiations and the Issues 


In the Introduction it was observed that strenuous differences have 
developed between those who feel that the moment is ripe for nego- 
tiations with the Soviet Union, and others who warn against the 
illusory comfort of apparent, rather than real, negotiations. The first 
view, which is also strongly represented among some of our allies, 
displays a fear that we have become “‘stilted, cramped, and inflexible’ 
in our negotiating positions, to quote from one of the indictments. 
The fear of the contrary position is that so great a public pressure 
for negotiation may build up that our Government may be led to 
exchange a position which is unsatisfactory for one which is worse, 
or that we may begin such a mood of relaxation that the effort required 
to sustain our power in the world will become politically impossible. 
Both sets of apprehensions deserve serious consideration. 

It is not always easy to distinguish between “firmness of purpose’’ 
and “rigidity,’’ except perhaps in retrospect. Doubtless there were 
many who thought Mr. Washington inflexible during the winter of 


Valley Forge. The determination to hold a steady course is rein- 
forced in some by vivid recollections of the uses to which the Soviet 
Union has put the Sceeenine: rocess in the past. The prolonged 


rocedural wrangles, the symbolic agreements which left the under- 
ying problems where they were, the manipulation of public opinion 
in the democratic countries in an effort to force the hands of the 
Western negotiators—these practices have all become familiar routines 
from the long hours at Moscow, Geneva, the United Nations, and 
Palais Rose in Paris. More recently, the Soviet Union has demon- 
strated the technique of applying pressure (on Berlin) and then relax- 
ing it slightly (by postponing the deadline) in order to achieve the 
two-power conversations which it has desired for a long time, and a 
summit meeting. The advantage of this technique is that even some 
degree of relief from tension has the effect of a concession. 

it is possible to understand the skepticism and alarm of those who 
are mindful of these experiences when they observe the development 
in the West of a tide of demands for new negotiations, based upon 
hopeful readings of recent Soviet declarations—demands that find 
expression in effective political pressures. 

It is also true, however, that past attitudes cannot be assumed to 
be valid for all time, and that the seriousness of our situation warrants 
a constant flow of fresh and responsible thought upon all aspects of 
our policies. It is apparent that in a situation so full of uncertainties, 
possibilities for genuine settlements must be kept open. Moreover, 
our approach to the possibilities of negotiation must be such as to 
leave in the minds of the people of the non-Communist world no 
doubt where the responsibility rests for the continuation of the conflict. 

But if our Government is to be able to balance these conflicting 
considerations, if it is to have freedom of action for exploratory nego- 
tiation without having to fear the disintegrating effects of undue 
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expectations, the one essential support it must cultivate is that of a 
thoroughly educated public, not only in the United States but through- 
out the Western alliance. With an informed and sophisticated public 
behind them, our representatives will not feel pressed to surrender 
vital positions in order to be able to satisfy public demands for some 
kind of agreement. 

The pressure toward negotiation, whatever its origins, cannot be 
answered by a refusal to negotiate, but only by an affirmative use of 
the negotiating process as another opportunity to educate and inform 
the public, to clarify the issues as often as may be necessary. The 
Soviet effort to create a relaxation in the atmosphere of international 
tension cannot be effectively countered on our side by a program to 
heighten international tension, but only by the development of so 
solid an understanding of the issues and of the causes of conflict that 
the atmosphere will be less subject to Soviet manipulation. 

What must be striven for is a public attitude of limited expectations, 
centering around the issues in which a possible overlapping of interest 
may develop. If the fundamental nature of the conflict is understood, 
it will not be expected that negotiations can lead to an end of the 
“cold war’. The cooperation of the press must be solicited to help 
avoid the feverish pitch of high expectations which sometimes 
heightens the dramatic tension of international meetings. 

he current Soviet preference for summit meetings may have 
several explanations, but one likely reason is that this kind of negotia- 
tion has the maximum “atmospheric” effect, and puts the Western 
negotiators under maximum public pressure to reach agreement. It 
adds to the Soviet advantage if Western governments fall into debate 
about the holding of a summit meeting as an end in itself, rather than 
as a channel of negotiation about particular issues. It also reinforces 
the Soviet purposes if the public impression of the discussion is 
allowed to remain at the general level: for or against disarmament, 
for or against a relaxation of international tensions, for or against 
peace. The example to be followed by the Western negotiators is 
that set by the principal character in a play called “Harvey,” which 
was popular a few years ago. Whenever a friend dropped a conven- 
tional remark that they must get together for dinner sometime, the 
character’s immediate response was: ‘‘When?” Similarly, Soviet 
general disarmament proposals must elicit immediate requests for 
specifics: what kind of inspection, who would do the inspecting, and 
so forth. 

One further general comment on negotiations is required, to refer 
to the Soviet preference for bilateral talks with the United States. 
Since the end of the war, the Soviet Union has often intimated that the 
sensible way to settle things would be for the Big Two to agree upon 
their respective spheres of interest. The United States has properly 
resisted this approach, first, because it would tend to weaken the 
Western alliance, and second, because a “spheres” settlement could 
only serve to give formal sanction to Soviet rule in Eastern Europe. 
When, following the raising of the Berlin crisis, the Soviet Union 
succeeded in getting bilateral talks with the United States, careful 
attention to the interests of our allies helped to minimize the fear 
that a deal was going to be made at their expense—a fear that might 
also have prompted some of the allies individually to inquire about 
the best terms for a deal of their own. 
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Indeed, we must at all times weigh the effect of our dealings with 
the Soviet Union on the attitudes and policies of our allies. Given 
the strength which accrues to the non-Communist camp from the 
cooperation and alliance system in which we participate, the military 
and political repercussions of our negotiations and posture vis-a-vis 
the Soviet Union bear close and continuing scrutiny. 


SOME TERRITORIAL ISSUES 


In the previous paragraphs and earlier in the report it was noted 
that Soviet diplomacy has had a persistent interest in obtaining from 
the Western powers together or from the United States alone, a 
“status quo” agreement which would have the effect of recognizing 
the Soviet control position in Eastern Europe. In several interviews 
Mr. Khrushchev has listed this as one of the steps by which inter- 
national relations could be improved. Despite the appeal this pro- 
posal has to those who find in it “realism” and a step toward territorial 
stabilization, the Western powers have consistently refused to accept 
this position for both moral and practical reasons. As the following 
chapter explains in fuller detail, a vital distinction is to be made 
between « realistic appraisal of the inapplicability of Western force 
to try to change the situation in Eastern Europe, and explicit recogni- 
tion and sanction of the Soviet domination of the area. It seems 
reasonably certain, however, that an agreement with the Soviet 
Union endorsing its interpretation of the status quo as applied to 
Eastern Europe would not purchase a long-term territorial stabiliza- 
tion but would have the eftect rather of encouraging further expansion 
on the part of the Soviet Union, and of weakening the will of non- 
Communist nations to resist. 

The issue of Berlin and the future of Germany has been so exten- 
sively discussed of late that it does not seem necessary in this report 
to repeat the main facts of the problem. There are, however, several 
points that have turned up in the course of recent months which 
should be underlined in any discussion of American policy toward the 
Soviet. Union. 

(1) Whatever other motivations Mr. Khrushchev may have had 
for precipitating the Berlin crisis—whether to convoke a summit 
meeting or to eliminate a disadvantageous Western salient in Com- 
munist Eastern Europe—the step is to be understood as a reflection 
of his judgment that the balance of power has shifted significantly in 
the Soviet favor. He has stated his belief that the Western position 
in Berlin no longer corresponds to the “‘real correlation of forces,”’ and 
he is waiting for the Western Powers to be “‘realistic” about adjusting 
their territorial position to their new reduced paver position. His 
probe indicated to him that the Western Powers have not yet accepted 
the situation as he sees it, but he is willing to wait, applying inter- 
mittent pressure directly and through the East Germans, until the 
political resistance of the West softens. 

(2) This adjustment of territorial positions to correspond to the 
improving Soviet power position is one of two major strands of current 
Soviet policy. The other is a continued effort to reduce the atmos- 
phere of international tension. These two purposes occasionally con- 


4 Another report in this series discusses the problems and prospects of NATO for U.S. policy (“‘U.S. 


Foreign Policy in Western Europe,” prepared by the Foreign Policy Research Institute of the University 
of Pennsylvania). 
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tradict each other, as when the Berlin crisis first broke, but a relaxation 
of the deadline was sufficient to restore the international atmosphere, 
along with the exchange of visits between Mr. Khrushchev and Mr. 
Eisenhower. 

(3) The word ‘‘abnormal” used by Mr. Khrushchev to describe the 
Berlin situation provides an interesting example of a semantic pitfall 
for the West. df course in a purely dictionary sense, the situation 
in Berlin cannot possibly be described as a normal one. However, 
Mr. Khrushchev uses the word “abnormal” to signify that the legal 
position of the Western Powers in Berlin is without basis; it is, in his 
view, anachronistic, since it depends upon a wartime agreement, and 
it is time that the aftermath of the war should be tidied up, and the 
books closed on that episode. No one can disagree with the general 
argument that an ‘‘abnormal”’ situation should be made normal, that 
a wartime agreement should not be allowed to drag on indefinitely— 
but what Mr. Khrushchev is getting at in this way is to have us relin- 
quish the legal basis of our right to be in Berlin. 

(4) No alternative arrangement to the present one has been pro- 
posed by Mr. Khrushchev which would not have the effect of weaken- 
ing the Western guarantee of the independence of West Berlin. If 
the independence of West Berlin is weakened, there can be no doubt 
that the capacity and the will of West Germany to resist Soviet 
pressure will be seriously weakened. 

(5) There is an important distinction which needs to be preserved 
in our thinking, between recognizing the extreme difficulty of achieving 
the unification of Germany under present circumstances, and giving 
our formal sanction to the division. Again, as in the case of Eastern 
Europe, we are faced with the continuation of an unsatisfactory situa- 
tion for which we can see no solution at the present time. But the 
present situation is by no means the worst that can be imagined, and a 
change would not necessarily mean an improvement. 

One of the purposes of the several “disengagement” proposals which 
have been advanced is to suggest a framework within which some ac- 
ceptable formula for the unification of Germany might become pos- 
sible. Two other reasons that have been advanced for some form of 
military ‘‘disengagement” are: first, to reduce the danger of war by 
providing a buffer space between the forces of the Soviet Union and 
the Western alliance; and second, to improve the situation of the 
satellite states by removing the Red Army from Eastern Europe. 

The proposals have been thoroughy and vigorously discussed, and 
the fit Pande of this debate need not be reviewed. At least three 
serious objections to the proposals remain unanswered, in the give- 
and-take of the discussions: 

(1) It seems likely that an area of ambiguity and uncertainty in 
central Europe would be a greater source of instability and a greater 
danger to the peace than a clear demarcation of the line of contact 
between the powers. 

(2) Unless one makes the assumption that the Soviet Union is 
anxious to unburden itself of the satellite states of Eastern Europe— 
which seems contrary to everything the Soviet Union has said and 
done—there is no reason to believe that Soviet forces would be with- 
drawn from Eastern Europe until they could be replaced by other 
forms of control; in any case, the expectation does not seem justified 
that this would give the satellite states greater latitude for autonomous 
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development. The possibility of reentry of Soviet forces once with- 
drawn is also one which has not been adequately met in the argument, 
except by assurance of the improbability of this coming to pass. 

(3) The withdrawal of American forces from Europe, the disinte- 
gration of NATO, and the serious weakening of the Drarspent Eco- 
nomic Community that would result from putting into practice some 
form of “disengagement” can be contemplated without alarm only if 
one does not believe that the Soviet Union is an expansionist power or 
if one does not appreciate the political and economic, as well as mili- 
tary, consequences of this disintegration of Western power. 

The impulse to think in the direction of some form of “‘disengage- 
ment” grew out of a conception that one of the primary purposes of 
American policy must be to obtain the withdrawal of Soviet forces 
from the heart of Europe at any reasonable price. It should now be 
evident that the only price which would be acceptable to the Soviet 
Union would be to recreate a vacuum of power in the whole of Europe, 
a vacuum which could only serve as a transition to an expansion first 
of Soviet political and economic influence and then of military control 
over the entire continent. 

If we accept the improbability that the Russians can now be 
persuaded to undo their expansion into Eastern Europe by any argu- 
ment or price that is open to us, and if we recognize that there does 
not now appear to be an overlapping of interest in some alternative 
arrangement for Central Europe, we may conclude that the most 
favorable opportunity for improving the situation will be found in 
concentrating our energies upon strengthening the economic and 
political vitality of Western Europe, in close association between the 
United States, Europe and the underdeveloped nations of the non- 
Communist world, and in insuring the continued integrity of NATO. 
If unreasonable expectations of dissolving the deadlock in Europe by 
some formula or phrase were to distract us from this course of action, 
Soviet tactics would have succeeded in one of its central purposes. 

In the Middle East, a general settlement of differences with the 
Soviet Union seems improbable in face of Soviet anticipations that the 
revolutionary upheaval of the area can be turned toward the disad- 
vantage of the West. While no agreement is likely to cause the Soviet 
Union to abstain in practice from political and economic intervention 
in the area, it is possible that a common interest may exist in some 
form of military nonintervention. The Soviet Union has shown a 
cautious apprehension over the possibility that sparks struck in the 
Middle East could set off a general conflict. Although it has been 
sending arms to the Middle East, chiefly through the satellite states, 
it has followed a conservative military policy in the area. In February 
1957, Dmitri Shepilov, then Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union, 
advanced a ene for an agreement between the major powers 
which would have included a provision barring the shipment of arms 
to the Middle East.’ While the proposal has not received much 
subsequent attention, perhaps as a result of Mr. Shepilov’s eclipse, 
it is possible that an agreement in this direction, properly enforced, 
ope enable the Soviet Union and ourselves, while still contending 
for political and economic influence in the area, to set limits on the 
military side of the contest, in view of our mutual interest in reducing 
the danger of a war starting in this area. 


5 Pravda, Feb. 13, 1957. 
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There is a growing fascination in the West with the possibility that 
the Soviet Union may be beginning to perceive a common interest 
with the West in keeping the peace in Asia and the Far East. The 
matter is subject to wishful exaggeration, but there can be no doubt 
that it shouid be open to diplomatic exploration. 

Formosa and the offshore islands may represent the most inflam- 
mable issue on the face of the globe at the moment, whether or not it 
happens to be on the front pages and therefore in the forefront of 
our consciousness. The Russians have given some indications, which 
are difficult to evaluate, of a concern about the course of Chinese 
policy in recent months. Whether this represents a calculated coordi- 
nation of threats and pacification between the Chinese and the 
Russians, or whether the Russians are genuinely troubled about the 
explosive possibilities of Chinese actions or an increase in inter- 
national tension which they do not themselves desire at the moment, 
we do not know. 

This does not appear to be a matter for summits and klieg lights. 
But if private exploratory discussions through diplomatic channels 
suggested limited agreements which could at least help to contain the 
explosiveness of such issues as Formosa, the offshore islands, Korea, 
Vietnam, Laos, and the Chinese-Indian border dispute, this might be 
one of the most useful areas for negotiation. It would, however, 
be foolhardy for us to make concessions to the Soviet Union in Europe 
under the mistaken impression that this would help to create a common 
interest in regard to Asia, 


SOME POLITICAL ISSUES 


Among the negotiable issues that are not directly tied to territorial 
questions, the most important are those dealing with disarmament, 
East-West trade, cultural exchanges and various forms of ‘‘non- 
political” cooperation. 

There is also—and it might be well to deal with this first—a general 
question often raised by the Soviet Union of a non ession pact 
between the Warsaw and the NATO powers, or a formal agreement to 
“end the cold war’ or to “renounce the use or threat of force in interna- 
tional affairs.’”’ While on the face of it there might not appear to be 
any objection to a declaration which accords with our own principles, 
there is in practice a serious danger that agreements of this type may 
be one-sided in their effect. 

Whereas nonaggression pacts or the renunciation of force have not 
in the past served to limit Soviet freedom of action in any way,’ in 
the non-Communist world such agreements are not without their side 
effects upon public opinion. It may be difficult to get public support 
for measures necessary to sustain the military capabilities of a demo- 
cratic country, if a general declaration of pacific intentions, however 
meaningless it may be in application, seems to promise “peace in our 
time.” Situations may arise in which unilateral declarations of 
renunciation of the use or threat of force in a particular instance may 
have some utility. If, however, the matter is made one of agreement, 
unless provision is also made for inspection and enforcement, it 
would be more appropriately regarded as a warning than as an assur- 
ance, 


* See, for instance, the U.S. Senate Staff Study, “Soviet Political Treaties and Violations,” Pesperest for 
a Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 84th Cong., Ist sess., Doe. No. 85, 1 
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The subject of reduction and control of armaments, which is 
certainly the most urgent of the issues under negotiation, is discussed 
above in chapter 7, in relation to other military problems. 

The Soviet leaders have shown great interest in the possibility of 
enlarging the flow of trade with the United States and the industrial 
countries of Western Europe. This interest has both an economic 
and a political motivation. For the Soviet Union itself, the chief 
economic interest is in the import of machinery and equipment; in 
the case of the Eastern European satellites, which taken together do 
more trading on the world market than does the Soviet Union, the 
principal economic interest is in the import of food and raw materials.’ 

The political interest in trade is an aspect of the current Soviet 
effort to influence elements of the business community in the Western 
countries toward closer relations with the Soviet Union. It is the 
Soviet hope that a self-interest may develop in certain business sectors, 
particularly where Soviet trade can draw upon “soft” markets, that 
will have an influence on national policy. 

However, the total volume of East-West trade amounted to less 
than 3 percent of the free world’s exports or imports in 19578 Since 
then, the volume of trade between the Sino-Soviet bloc and the free 
world has increased somewhat, but it is still limited by the goods avail- 
able in the Communist world for trade abroad. Western controls on 
East-West trade have been of diminishing effect, but except in the 
case of goods having a clear strategic importance, are not the principal 
imiting factor on the growth of this trade. 

It is undoubtedly the case that access to machinery and equ’pment 
abroad is a marginal rather than a decisive factor in Soviet economic 
growtb. It may be that the marginal effect, in such items as chemical 
plant or fertilizer producing equipment, may be considerable in easing 
or tightening a vital sector of the Soviet economy for a time, but 
experience has shown that this kind of deprivation can be absorbed 
and compensated for within the Soviet economy in reasonably short 
periods of time. 

While there may be some economic disadvantage, therefore, in 
agreeing to an enlargement of trade with the Soviet Union, it is subject 
to marginal calculation, and may be outweighed by other considera- 
tions. Since the United States is not itself under economic pressure 
to enlarge its trade with the Soviet bloc, it is in a relatively favorable 
bargaining position. It is therefore possible that this issue can be 
used as a moderate lever in combination with other issues. 

There are many difficulties, however, which limit the use of the 
enlargement of trade in this way. It is necessary for us to take account 
of the economic interests of our allies; it is also necessary for us to 
find ways of coordinating the trading by individual business firms so 
as to achieve a desired national effect in the face of Soviet trade con- 
trol, without having to resort to similar controls ourselves. Finally, 
it is essential that we not allow ourselves any illusions that trade, in 
the case of th» Soviet Union, will have the effect of moderating the 
underlying conflict in any way, except as it is used to help achieve 
particular settlements of other issues. In the case of the satellite 
7 Robert Loring Allen, “An In tation of East-West Trade,” in ote of the United 
States and Soviet Economies,’’ Joint Economic Committee, Congress of the United States, 1959, pt. II, pp. 
t Allen, elted above. 
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states, however, there may be an interest in enlarging trade as an 
additional mode of contact with the country involved. 

Since the death of Stalin, cultural exchange has offered more 
opportunity for active negotiation than any other issue. The Soviet- 
American Cultural Exchange Agreement has recently been renego- 
tiated for another 2 years. Artists, scholars, students, performers, 
tourists, motion pictures, and delegations of various kinds are among 
the categories of exchanges to be continued or enlarged. 

From the Soviet point of view, the exchanges offer opportunities 
to acquire technical information in fields in which the Soviet Union 
still lags, and opportunities to create more favorable public attitudes 
in the West toward the Soviet Union. Soviet musicians and dancers 
have indeed had spectacular and deserved successes in the West, 
with perhaps a considerable effect, although one that would be difficult 
to re upon the general public feeling about the Soviet Union 
itself. 

From our own point of view, the exchange program offers oppor- 
tunities to learn more about the Soviet Union, and to give Soviet 
citizens a more accurate picture of the outside world. 

There are also disadvantages for both sides. For the Soviet regime, 
it is undoubtedly a gamble to calculate the effects of the exchange 
upon a population that has been so completely closed off from the 
outside world. For us, apart from the many, but not unexpected, 
difficulties that have developed in the execution of the agreements, 
there is some question perhaps about the Soviet tendency to weight 
the program in favor of technical or propagandistic uses. 

Nevertheless, this issue appears to be one in which there is for both 
sides a reasonable balance of advantages over disadvantages. It 
may be that this is one area in which both the United States and the 
Soviet Union readily find a mutual interest, each for its own reasons. 

Although care must constantly be exercised to insure that the 
exchange program operates as equitably as possible, and that it maxi- 
mizes opportunities for individual scholarly exchange, for example, as 
against the protocol-limited exchanges of formal delegations, there 
can be no doubt that the principle of the exchange program is a sound 
one and should be encouraged as much as possible. 

It is not likely that the cultural exchanges will moderate the under- 
lying causes of conflict with the Soviet Union, particularly in the 
short run, but it may be that a long-term, low-keyed, low-expectancy 
channel of contact with the people of the Soviet Union and of Eastern 
Europe will have a cumulative effect in a healthy direction. 

A somewhat related field of negotiation concerns the possibility of 
cooperation between the Soviet Union and the West in ‘‘nonpolitical’”’ 
fields of common action. Programs of joint research on cancer, heart 
disease, and other medical problems and cooperation in the activities 
of the International Geophysical Year appear to be the most successful 
examples in this category. In addition, there has been discussion of 
cooperative activities in connection with Antarctica, outer space, and 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy. These activities involve joint 
action by the respective governments in some cases, and in others by 
groups of experts serving as individuals rather than as national 
representatives. 

Again here, as in the case of the cultural exchanges, there can be no 
doubt that the United States should encourage such joint activities, 
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without, however, exaggerating the effect of these forms of collabora- 

tion _ the objectives of Soviet foreign policy, or upon the funda- 

poe incompatibility between those objectives and our own. 
* * * * * * 


This brief review of some territorial and political issues involved in 
negotiations with the Soviet Union suggests that a number of possible 
areas of limited common interests may exist, and are worthy of con- 
tinuous exploration. It is also clear, however, that the nature of the 
conflict would make it unreal to anticipate that the process of nego- 
tiation can in the near future dissolve the central and decisive issues 
which lie at the heart of the struggle. We are obliged to take at face 
value Mr. Khrushchev’s reminders that a period of “peaceful coex- 
istence” in Soviet policy does not imply a suspension of the Soviet 
commitment to its dma ten vision of a Communist world. 


Nevertheless, we are required, both as a government and as a 
people, to have that degree of maturity which will make it possible 
for us at the same time to be absolutely resolute about resisting 
further Soviet expansionism, and to be continuously open to diplo- 
matic exploration of possibilities for settlements. These are not 
incompatible qualities. They are, on the contrary, two necessary 
aspects of the same policy. 





Chapter 9. The United States and Eastern Europe 


For all the prolonged domestic controversy in the United States 
over the Yalta and other wartime agreements and over ‘‘containment 
versus liberation,’ the nature of our relations with the peoples of 
Eastern Europe remains confused, and much of the debate has seemed 
to lack real content. To some extent this is because the terms of the 
problem have changed with the passage of time. In the months 
surrounding the end of the Second World War there was a real conflict 
between those who would accept Communist rule in Eastern Europe, 
either as a “progressive” advance or as a necessary and supportable 
price for continued ‘‘Big Three” cooperation, and those who felt that 
American military forces, then still in Europe, should, if necessary, 
be used to make the Soviet Union observe its commitments and to 
prevent the westward expansion of communism. But the grounds 
supporting both sides of this dispute disappeared in the period that 
followed: few Americans were still able to find any virtues in Com- 
munist rule, the wartime alliance quickly dissolved, the great Ameri- 
can armies came home, and within a few years the Soviet Union came 
to be a power enjoying an abundance of both thermonuclear and con- 
ventional armaments. 

Under these new circumstances the necessary concern with shoring 
up the defenses of Western Europe soon came to have, and continues 
to have, a higher priority than trying to alter the situation in Eastern 
Europe. Despite the fact that the threat to Western Europe stemmed 
in part from the Soviet advance into Eastern Europe, improved defense 
through NATO rather than counterattack against the Soviet salient 
seemed the only feasible military response. As for non-milita 
efforts to bring about an improved measure of sovereignty, self- 
determination, and freedom as the peoples of Eastern aes 
attempts through diplomacy were frustrated by the simple fact that 
the Soviet Union showed no inclination to relinquish Communist 
control over any of the “‘people’s democracies.” Any diplomatic 
bargains on this poimt promised only to weaken the West, chiefly 
through Germany, without assuring a real retraction of Communist 
power. As for the hopes that domestic resistance and opposition 
might lead to a retraction or extensive modification of Communist 
rule, these were first raised and then dashed by the events of 1956 in 
Poland and Hungary. While these events demonstrated that an 
externally imposed totalitarian regime could be dislodged, under 
certain circumstances, by domestic opposition, they also demon- 
strated that the Soviet Union was ready, and able, to put down such 
threats to its orbit and that effective American support of popular 
uprisings would carry serious risk of setting off a general war. 

Since 1956 the United States has been confronted by the fact that, 
although Eastern Europe now enjoys more variety and relative relaxa- 
tion than in the Stalin era, it remains an area of great importance and 
sensitivity to the Soviet Union, which has made it perfectly clear 
that it will forcefully oppose any threats of “liberation” or detachment. 

This being so, what policies are open to the United States for the 
future? Rather than review current debate, much of which seems 
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anachronistic or is reduced to symbolic issues which show little promise 
of substantially influencing the course of events, it may be more fruit- 
ful to discuss certain considerations that should bear on U.S. policy 
toward Eastern Europe. 

(1) U.S. policy should not work to provoke or exacerbate crises 
within Eastern Europe between the people and their Communist rulers. 
The slogan “‘the worse—the better,” which the Communists have used 
on occasion, should not be ours. Not only would an explosion in 
Eastern Europe carry, as it did in 1956, serious danger of war, but this 
whole approach could only mean greater hardship for the peoples of 
the area. This is not to say that we can prevent explosions from oc- 
curring; they may be inherent in the situation the Communists them- 
selves have created, but it seems highly unlikely, to judge from recent 
experience, that the United States or the free world would benefit from 
a revolution which brought about Soviet reprisals and suppression; 
nor would such a convulsion be likely seriously to weaken the U.S.S.R. 
in the absence of a mortal crisis within the Soviet Union itself. 

(2) The center of gravity of American foreign policy lies outside 
Eastern Europe, in the non-Communist world. It is there that we 
must build the strength to resist Communist pressures, in whatever 
form they may assume, and it is there that our policies have most 
chance of being effective. It is not a matter of exclusive alternatives 
but rather one of priorities in such things as the allocation of funds, 
diplomatic activity and attention. Unfortunately, we cannot save 
freedom through Eastern Europe; we can easily lose it through inat- 
tention elsewhere. 

(3) A third consideration, much more difficult to resolve, arises from 
the fact that Eastern Europe is such a neuralgic point for the Soviet 
Union. It is an area in which the Soviet leaders have a major material 
and prestige stake, and which they are reluctant to negotiate about or 
even to discuss seriously. The Hungarian revolution in particular is a 
very touchy subject that produces only embarrassment, evasion, or 
anger on the part of Soviet spokesmen. But what follows from this? 
Should one avoid or soft-pedal this topic because it is so sensitive and 
may drive the Soviet leaders to vigilance and repression? Or should 
one press on this obviously vulnerable spot in the Soviet record and 
make the most of it? Though this choice may appear to resemble the 
old one in the fable of the wind and the sun, it cannot be answered in 
such simple terms. Several additional considerations, to be discussed 
below, must enter into the answer. 

(4) The United States, whatever our expectations about an improve- 
ment or stabilization of Soviet-American relations and whatever the 
chances of stimulating Communist vigilance and repression, cannot 
for these reasons disregard the political and ethical unds under- 
lying our antipathy to what has happened to Eastern Europe since the 
war. While this antipathy is in some part a product of strategic con- 
siderations and in greater part a revulsion against cruelty and perfidy, 
it stems chiefly from a crass violation by the Soviet Union of the princi- 
ple of self-determination—not necessarily national or ethnic self- 
determination (it may be that the Hart oe of Eastern Europe would 
have moved toward some type of federation). While this principle 
encounters serious problems in application, both domestically and in 
international relations, it is doubtful whether the United States, as a 
democratic society, could abandon it without disarming itself at a 
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most vital point. For is this not at the core of our conflict with 
communism: the latter’s denial of “spontaneity” and its insistence 
that all decision and wisdom, all keys to the future reside in a self- 
appointed and self-perpetuating vanguard? We need not parade this 

rinciple and we must recognize its ambiguities (as in our own Civil 
War), but the striving for autonomy of decision is indispensable to any 
hope for a free society. 

(5) Related to this consideration is a very practical, and largely 
defensive, reason why the United States cannot ignore the status of 
the nations in Eastern Europe: many features of Western policy to 
which the U.S.S.R. has made strenuous objections, such as NATO, 
our German policy, or our overseas bases, are in effect responses to 
the westward expansion of Communist power into Eastern Europe 
after the war. Inasmuch as it appears to be a central purpose of 
Soviet policy to force an abandonment of these policies, it is im- 
portant—if only for purposes of international debate—not to let the 
underlying causes for these measures be lost from view. Otherwise 
we would be obliged to argue on the Soviet Union’s terms: that NATO 
and other mutual defense efforts are gratuitous and aggressive meas- 
ures for which there is no justification. Similarly, with respect to the 
Soviet charges of Western imperialism and colonialism, the examples 
of Communist exploitation and disregard of national independence in 
Eastern Europe are an important and indispensable point of rebuttal, 
not least for the Asian audience. Quite apart, then, from other con- 
siderations, there are serious tactical disadvantages to agreeing in 
principle and explicitly to Mr. Khrushchev’s thesis that the status 
quo in Eastern Europe must be accepted as a fact of life. 

(6) But if these considerations suggest that Eastern Europe cannot, 


and should not, be propper as an area of concern for American ae 
n 


policy, they do not tell us how that concern should be expressed. 
actual practice this must be a matter of commonsense and discrimina- 
tion. It is probably true that the Soviet Union would prefer the 
United States to renounce any interest in, or responsibility for, the 
shape of events in Eastern Europe, but it is also true that while certain 
actions or efforts will only cause counteractions, others may have 
ameliorative effects. For example, talk about “liberation,” which, 
however we may try to take the edge off the term by modifying its 
definition, carries overtones of forcibly wrenching Eastern Europe 
from the Soviet grasp, will only sharpen the Soviet response—and 
will sound dreadfully hollow to the East Europeans. On the other 
hand, accurate reporting about the state of affairs in Eastern Europe, 
an indication that the world knows what is going on, may check certain 
excesses. Indeed, on occasion skillfully handled diplomatic protests 
about certain abuses have brought useful results. But obviously such 
actions require an acute political sense of the art of the possible. 
Direct challenges on issues concerning which the Soviet regime feels 
that it has more to lose than to gain by some relaxation will only lead 
to a tightening of the reins. Whether these marginal alleviations 
that we can promote will prove to be cumulatively significant with 
the passage of time is impossible to say. But they are worth attempt- 
ing for their own sakes. 

(7) The role of contacts and exchanges—cultural, educational, 
commercial, and technical—may also be regarded as one of marginal 
alleviation which may have significant, if unmeasurable, results in the 
longrun. It is obvious that the Communist regimes are of two minds 
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about such activities: on the one hand, certain definite gains in 
information, techniques, and prestige; on the other, the danger of 
disturbing influences. The or of these considerations evidently 
varic3 from country to country, including the Soviet Union. It is 
necessary for the United States to be prudent both in not pressing 
for more than the traffic can bear and also in not succumbing to the 
happy belief that exchanges can somehow dissolve the political and 
seu differences dividing us and the Soviet bloc. Whether we like 
it or not exchanges are part of the political encounter, which does not 
mean that we must regard all such activities as devices for propaganda 
and pressure; on the contrary, they are likely to be most effective if 
we, for our part at least, refrain from using them manipulatively. 
An educational exchange that serves the purposes of serious scholar- 
ship is more likely to be politically effective than one which tries to 
use scholarship as a gimmick in psychological warfare. 

It is difficult to measure the effects of exchanges and hence hard 
to estimate the effort and expense that should go to support them. 
At the present time, however, given the present combination of the 
‘peaceful coexistence” line and the absence of many diplomatically 
negotiable issues in Eastern Europe, exchanges may constitute one of 
the most active fields of engagement and contact and for that reason 
are of considerable importance to public policy, even though much of 
the activity may be conducted through private American channels. 

(8) With regard to the extent of differentiation that may develop 


among the states of Eastern Europe and the degree of permissible 

departure from the Soviet model, it is certainly in the American 

interest that the flat oa of the Stalin era be replaced by a 
0 


greater degree of expression of local interests and needs, even if the 
regimes are Communist. Even the reverse movement of the Gomulka 
government in recent months does not wholly cancel out the gains of 
the Polish October. 

But if variety and increased local decision in the Soviet orbit are 
to be welcomed, it would be unwise to regard growing diversity as the 
prelude to a disintegration of Communist power in Eastern Europe. 
Actually, some increased diversity, if kept within limits, might even 
act to stabilize the bloc in reducing the pressures that build up in 
enforcing rigid conformity. 

Given the real limitations to American influence in Eastern Europe, 
it is doubtful whether U.S. policy can directly promote such auton- 
omous developments. We are not in a position to break down doors, 
and the attitude of “rewarding” states by the degree to which they 
succeed in departing from the Soviet norm can easily serve to rein- 
force the image of American policy the Soviet Union wishes to create. 
On the other hand, the very variety, pluralism, and spontaneity of 
American society are such that its contacts with the states of Eastern 
omcpe are almost inevitably productive of change and diversity. 
We should neither single out one or another Eastern Europe state as 
the object for our active attention (though some states are much more 
closed than others), nor should we disregard Eastern Europe and 
concern ourselves only with the Soviet Union. Rather we should be 
prepared, both in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, to foster 
such contacts with the people as can be made and to remove those 
barriers that can be removed. This is a limited goal but an important 
one and one that we can be perfectly frank about in discussions with 
the Communist leaders. 





Chapter 10. Some Essential Conditions for U.S. Policy 


From the very nature of the Soviet problem, our policy is required 
to have both negative and positive aspects. The words “negative” 
and “‘positive’’ when applied to policy have taken on strong emotional 
coloration, but the assumption that one must be bad A, the other 
good is misleading. 

The minimum requirement presented by the Soviet challenge is to 
keep certain dangerous or undesirable things from happening. We 
are obliged to do all we can to prevent the further spread of Soviet 
control over other peoples and territories. This involves a combina- 
tion of military, political, economic, and cultural efforts, depending 
on the particular circumstances. If this aspect of our policy is suc- 
cessful, we then have the opportunity to influence the longer-term 
course of events in a more favorable direction. Both aspects of the 
policy are essential. If Soviet expansion continued unchecked, the 
opportunity for constructive policy would not exist; yet if we limited 
ourselves to the checking of Soviet expansion, we would miss the pro- 
found elements of the problem which are likely to be ultimately de- 
cisive. 

Within certain limits, we are obliged to shift the emphasis between 
these two aspects of our policy to take account of the current phase 
of Soviet policy. During periods of militant pressure for Soviet ex- 
pansion, as during the 1946-50 period, it was urgently necessary for 
us to give particular attention to the immediate mobilization of 
strength to resist the direct Soviet pressure. When, however, Soviet 
policy turned to the more indirect form of conflict reflected in the 
slogan of ‘‘peaceful coexistence,” we had the opportunity—which we 
have not fully realized—to shift priorities, within limits, to the more 
constructive plane of competition. 

The limits in the shifting of priorities between these two aspects of 
policy are provided by the impossibility of turning a defense program 
(including its various military, economic, and political elements) on 
and off on short notice. A certain level of defensive capabilities must 
always be maintained—even during periods of “peaceful coexist- 
ence’’—both as a protection against the possibility of a shift in the 
form of the Soviet challenge, and as a dissuasion to the Soviets against 
such ashift. For it is to our advantage to keep the contest on grounds 
of ‘peaceful coexistence”: while the conflict is no less serious, the 
immediate danger of war is lessened, and the terrain of conflict is, or 
could be, favorable to us. 

In a sense, the shift of Soviet policy toward the longer term and 
more indirect form of conflict known as “peaceful coexistence”’ repre- 
sented a desired consequence of our efforts in the years after World 
War II. However, by not wholly understanding the different balance 
of requirements in this phase of Soviet policy, we have allowed a 
dangerous reversal in the international situation to occur. It is 
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startling to compare our international position now with what it was 
10 years ago, relative to the Soviet position. 

In a period in which the Soviet leadership is not putting its main 
reliance upon immediate or overt pressure for expansion, the decisive 
question (always assuming the absence of a military imbalance) is 
whether we or the Soviet Union more truly discern and act upon the 
underlying forces at work in the world. From the foregoing sections 
of this report, it seems apparent that the measures we take in our 
direct relations with the Soviet Union, however important, are not 
likely to change the fundamental character of the conflict. What 
may be more consequential to the long-term development of the Soviet 
outlook is the creative effort we are able to bring to bear upon the 
growth of the non-Communist world, both at home and abroad. 

We are in a period in which the decisive theater of action for us is to 
be found in the creation of vital growth of the non-Communist world 
as a major objective of our policy. This is necessary and desirable in 
itself—to create the environment most favorable to the growth of our 
own free society; but it is also the course of action most likely to in- 
fluence the development of the Soviet Union over the long term to- 
ward a modification of those expectations which now encourage an 
expansionist Soviet policy. 
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What is required first of all is that we cast aside the role of guard- 
ians of the status quo, and start from a recognition of the profound 
changes—revolutionary is not too strong a word, and it does not 
belong exclusively to Mr. Khrushchev—that are rapidly transforming 
the world within our lifetime. These changes, speeded up by the 
strides of modern science and technology—from the atom to the 
cosmos—by the force of nationalism, by the explosive growth of 
populations, and by a drastic restructuring of economic an litical 
relationships, cannot be held back. If we put ourselves in the posi- 
tion of trying to maintain the illusory stability of an earlier age, we 
surrender to Mr. Khrushchev the franchise to channel these forces of 
change in his direction. 

If, on the other hand, we accept as inevitable the forces of change, 
if we try to assist them to find constructive expression, we take upon 
ourselves an infinitely complex, challenging, and demanding task. 
This is not merely a matter of isolated programs of good works such 
as aid to India, economic development programs, or support for colo- 
nial peoples. It involves a vision of the total political and economic 


relationships that are ome reconstructed among the nations of the 


non-Communist world. e economic development of the under- 
developed countries must be seen as complementary to the continued 
growth of the industrial nations of the non-Communist world; the 
process of development must be perceived as one of total advance, 
involving not just economic growth, but cultural and political as well; 
and the evolution of political relations must be inspired by a concep- 
tion of forms of closer integration as these become practicable. What 
is required is not a magic formula, but a continuous demonstration 
of the vital capacity for growth of free societies, in variegated ways, 
inspired by a patient but abiding vision of democratic progress. 
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Although it is the challenge of Soviet policy which gives this quest 
its bamadiacte urgency, this conception of the movement of the non- 
Communist world toward political and economic progress would be 
stunted if it were to be seen only as a defensive anti-Soviet measure. 
It must be felt as an affirmation of our own purposes in the world, 
which would be good and necessary in itself, even though perhaps less 
immediately urgent were it not for the Soviet conflict. 

The unresolved conflicts of the non-Communist world are the vul- 
nerabilities on which the Soviet Union thrives. Ina sense, none of the 
issues in any of the reports in this sevies prepared for the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations is irrelevant to the Soviet problem. This 
is not to say that the Soviet Union ought to be the central focus of our 
attention. On the contrary, it wnictl be a perverse perspective to 
allow the fluctuations in Soviet behavior to determine our outlook 
upon the world. Once the vital balance of military equilibrium has 
been assured and the prospects for further Soviet expansion continue 
to be foreclosed, it is not unreasonable to hope that, if we address our- 
selves effectively to the problems and opportunities of the non-Com- 
munist world, the Soviet problem may in time take care of itself. 


SOME DOMESTIC ASPECTS OF THE PROBLEM 


In many ways, the most difficult side of the problem of our relation- 
ship with the Soviet Union is the domestic one. 

One source of Mr. Khrushchev’s confidence in the future is his 
conviction that the Soviet system represents a more effective organ- 
ization of society than does ours in an age of advanced industrialism. 
We have seen that the centralized planning and direction of the Soviet 
system enables it to make growth a primary objective of the economy, 
free from the limitations of profitability or market variations, and 
free from the dampening effect of the anti-inflationary measures which 
tend to inhibit growth in a free market economy. We have seen also 
that the centralized direction of the Soviet system makes it possible 
to focus all the resources of the society—by means of trade, economic 
assistance, military aid, military pressure or intimidation—upon spe- 
cific objectives abroad in ways difficult for a free society to match 
except under wartime conditions. 

In some quarters there has been deep concern lest, in the effort to 
compete with the Soviet Union, we find ourselves enlarging the func- 
tion of the Government in the economic realm so greatly that we will 
have lost the essential values involved in the conflict. Surely there 
can be no question but that a greater degree of rationality, purpose 
and drive in the use of our resources is required than our society now 
offers. This does not mean that we would wish to follow the Soviet 
model or that we are bound to doctrinaire solutions. What we are 
required to do is to respond in our own terms. This means, among 
other things, learning how to achieve a higher degree of rationality in 
the use of our resources while vigilantly preserving the pluralist values 
of our society in cultural and spiritual realms. It means making fuller 
use of the many instrumentalities already available to us—the variety 
of administrative agencies, regulatory commissions, the Government’s 
powers of licensing and of taxation—while learning how to increase 
the political responsibility and efficiency of these instrumentalities. 
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To respond in our own terms also means not applying mechanically 
the yardstick of Soviet performance in measuring the desired objectives 
of our economy. Given our present lead, the rate of overall growth 
of the American economy is less important than the expansion of our 
economy in the particular sectors that are important for national 
policies. In addition, it is necessary for us to face courageously the 
total requirements of a program of expenditures which provides ade- 
quately for the required scale of military investment, both nuclear and 
conventional, of scientific and military research, of expansion of the 
missile and outer space programs, of increased foreign economic aid, 
and of the enlargement of the social sector of our economy, including 
schools and roads. Nothing less will do. When this is faced, it is 
7 that not only is a larger total national product required, but 
also a larger share of our resources will have to go into the fulfillment 
of these purposes. This will require sacrifices and changes in our 
accustomed way of life, to a degree which we have not begun to appre- 
ciate. We cannot expect that these changes will be welcome or popu- 
lar. The most that one can hope is that the American people, when 
the necessities are properly explained, will understand that the price 
of failing to respond would be infinitely greater. 

In the noneconomic realm, too, the ultimate question is whether 
we can develop a sufficient degree of public understanding to make it 
possible for our Government to do what needs to be done. Can 
American public opinion sustain, over a very long period of time, the 
costs and sacrifices of resistance to Soviet expansionism without having 
to have an atmosphere of imminent crisis; can it sustain at the same 
time the continuous exploration of the possibilities for settlements, 
without undue expectations of success; and finally, can this solid 
support in public understanding continue, without extreme ups and 
downs, without self-defeating bellicosity and without superficial 
enthusiasms for quick solutions as long as may be necessary? 

We may seem to be asking of ourselves an almost impossible degree 
of maturity and responsibility. But can anyone say that if the issues 
are fairly and fully presented to them, the American people will not 
respond? 
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OUTLINE OF STUDY X 


. Major findings: A summary. 
Recommendations. 
Body of report. 


I. Trends in the Soviet orbit 


A. Assumptions and underlying outlook, including— | 


1. 
2. 


No total war initiated by error or by us. 
No scientific or technological changes altering basic and 
foreseeable power relationships. 


B. Where is the Soviet Union heading? 


l. 


to 





Review of major hypotheses and their adequacy, includ- 


(a) Expectation of early internal collapse. 

(6) Maturation and mellowing process due to economic 
growth. 

(c) Immutability of the totalitarian order. 

(d) Power politics as the total answer. 

. Aspects of Soviet domestic development. 

(a) Soviet society: a sense of mission versus a quest for 
creature comforts; the new generation. 

(6) Soviet intelligentsia. 

(c) Soviet science, education, and military affairs: the 
years ahead. 

(d) Soviet elite: distribution of power; the next succes- 


(e) Tensions in state and society. 
3. Likely trends in Soviet domestic life and politics. 
he question of persistence of totalitarianism and | 
police state. 
(6) The future role of ideological elements. 
(c) The extent of continued socioeconomic engineering. 
(d) Likely rates of economic growth. 
Soviet foreign policy. 
(a) Soviet objectives. 
(b) Soviet view of foreign policy. 
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(c) Attitude toward China, Eastern Europe, and com- 
munism abroad. 
(d) Means of Soviet policy. 
(e) Soviet strategy in capitalist areas in “‘zones of peace.” 
(f) Attitude toward war and peace. 
(g) Soviet expectations for the years ahead. 
5. Problems in the Soviet world view and decisionmaking 
including— 
(a) Rationality, predictability, pragmatism of Soviet 
action. 
(b) Long-range constants versus short-term flexibility. 
(c) Planning versus “muddling through.” 
(d) Elite struggles and foreign policy. 
6. Eastern Europe: future cohesion, vulnerabilities, economic 
and political integration. 


IT. U.S. objectives and policy 


A. Review of underlying objectives and of major alternatives 
and their adequacy, including: “Liberation,” ‘contain- 
ment,” “disengagement,” preventive war, noncommunica- 
tion, partnership for the future, surrender, international 
control and action. 

B. Areas of conflict with the Soviet Union. 

1. Difference of world view, difference of social and political 
structure and values. 
2. Economic race: production, consumption, distribution; 
trade policy. 
. Military race: the prospects of parity. 
. Contest for the hearts and minds of men. 
. Territorial issues, including Germany, NATO, under- 
developed areas. 
. Nonterritorial issues (disarmament, nuclear control and 
inspection, outer space). 
. Tensions and fissures in the Soviet orbit and their significance 
for U.S. policy, including— 
1. Possible centrifugal forces in Eastern Europe. 
2. The question of Sino-Soviet tensions. 
3. The problem of separatism in the U.S.S.R. 
4. Economic issues. 
5. Military problems. 
. Areas of possible mutual U.S.-U.S.S.R. interest and co- 
operation. 
. Ways and means for American policy. 
. The underlying objectives. 
. The uses of allies. 
. The uses of information programs, interpersonal contacts, 
U.S. specialists in the U.S.S.R., commercial relations. 
. U.S. military capability and preparedness. 
. Role of United Nations and international law. 
. The United States as a model. 


IIT. The dynamics of U.S.-Soviet relations: The impact of U.S. policies 
on Soviet outlook and behavior, and vice versa 
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